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REX WARNER AND 
THE CULT OF POWER 


A. A. DEVITIS 


aike Franz Kafka, Rex Warner 
uses allegory to cast a bright light 
of intélligence on many traditional 
concepts that seem to have lost 
meaning for a_ science-minded 
world. And like Kafka, Warner 
uses allegory to question the va- 
lidity of many of these concepts by 
portraying them in uncommon and 
startling terms. For, as Warner 
says himself, allegory is one of the 
most forcible ways of expressing 
truth in literature: 


It is the art of expressing a relation be- 
tween things which is not ordinarily per- 


ceived; it is the art of throwing a strong 


light on aspects of the world which are 
ordinarily disregarded, or of placing what 
is familiar in an atmosphere which will 
reveal something unexpected and un- 
known in the most unlikely places; to it 
men have recourse when their thoughts 
seem to have outrun the ordinary and 
accepted modes of expression. 


He goes on to say that pure obser- 
vation, undirected by imagination 
or moral impulse, is almost mean- 
ingless. In such novels as The Wild 


Goose Chase (1937), The Profes- 
sor (1938), The Aerodrome (1941) , 
and Men of Stones (1950), it is 
the moral impulse, allegorically di- 
rected, that gives his work vitality. 
The use of sensationalism and mel- 
odrama enhances the appearance 
of the message; but it remains a 
message nevertheless. 

Having read and appreciated 
Kafka’s novels, Warner accepted 
their artistic validity, recognizing 
that Kafka’s tortured soul sought 
many of the same answers to the 
conflicts that he himself sees as 
crucial issues. Kafka, however, writ- 
ing primarily for himself, not for 
an audience, wrote allegory that is 
quite different from Warner’s in 
the final analysis. For Kafka’s 
search was a personal one—to seek 
conviction for himself, for others 
inasmuch as his own uncertainties 
were symptomatic of the times. The 
keynote of the Kafka novel is the 
uncertainly that accompanies the 
hero as the stain of original sin. 





To Kafka life is absurd, for no 
man can know the meaning of it; 
the best any man, even a mystic 
such as he, can attain to is a less 
dim understanding of the workings 
of divinity. 

Warner, on the other hand, has 
much more certainty than Kafka. 
He believes in goodness making it- 
self apparent in the real world; he 
believes in the power of love, in 
brotherhood, and in the integrity 
of the individual. Furthermore he 
has definite beliefs about the na- 
ture of the social unit, beliefs 
which range him alongside the 
Auden-Spender group of _ the 


1930’s.2 In The Professor Warner’s 
spokesman says to the Professor: 


“You talk pedantically of the state as 
though it were a sum of individuals. 
You have no comprehension of the mass 
and force represented by these individ- 
uals in their collective groups. You do 
not see that your abstract ideas can 
nowadays have meaning for one class, 
the only class that has nothing to gain 
from denying them, the only class that is 
interested in making these abstractions 
realities.” 

The unification of the masses is 
of great importance in the Warner 
canon, for only strength that is 
morally informed can oppose the 
strength of evil. Critics* fastened 
early on the superficial resem- 
blances with Kafka and failed to 
understand that Warner was be- 
ginning a development which 
would ultimately define his inten- 
tions in such a way that Kafka’s 
influence would be replaced by the 
less apparent but more real in- 
fluence of such English writers of 
social intention as John Bunyan 
and Charles Dickens. With each 
novel he discarded more of the 
Kafka extravagance and_night- 
mare, defined more clearly his be- 
liefs in terms more social than in- 


dividual, while examining the re- 
ligious and political skepticism of 
the thirties. An investigation of the 
religious theme as a dominating 
factor in his novels, one to which 
the social intention is seconded, 
will indicate Warner’s development 
as a novelist and the many differ- 
ences that ultimately distinguish 
his work from Kafka’s. 

In the portrayal of mechanized 
evil in The Wild Goose Chase War- 
ner drew the portraits of three 
kings, vaguely defined as meaning- 
less action, scientism, and religion. 
In extravagant terms Warner por- 
trayed the effect of cruelty and 
violence on the ordinary human 
being, the villager. The three kings 
were paralleled by three brothers 
who set out on an adventure to 
find the wild goose. Within the 
frame of the allegory Rudolph is 
the athletic man, David the intel- 
lectual, and George the simple rea- 
sonable man, the youngest brother 
of the fairytale, the one through 
whom Warner preaches his parable. 
In the portrayal of the three 
brothers Warner’s alignment with 
his contemporaries is discernible, 
for, with modifications, Rudolph 
represents the “old gang” of 
Auden, David the “rote” man, and 
George the reasonable human be- 
ing, kin to the airman. The in- 
fluence of The Castle is discernible 
in the distinctions that Warner 
makes between the town and the 
village, and in the unreality of the 
village and its inhabitants. Once 
George imperceptibly crosses over 
the frontier and finds himself in the 
village, he learns to his amazement 
that he has traversed 30,000 miles 
in little more than two days. Joe, 
his host in the village, explains the 
relativity of time and space: “It 
depends where you’re going to and 
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whether you’re going or coming. 
Perhaps there are more miles on a 
backward journey than of a journey 
forward.” Space beyond the fron- 
tier is regulated by possible accel- 
eration and time by exactitude of 
direction. 

Once over the frontier George 
learns of the systems of govern- 
ment: nine-tenths of the workers’ 
produce is confiscated, reaction- 
aries are either exiled or forced to 
“vanish” from the community, 
wives are kidnapped and daughters 
raped by those in authority. After 
a passionate love affair with Joan, 
during which he has his first vision 
of the wild geese in flight, George 
determines to visit the city for 
himself to determine if the com- 
plaints of the villagers are founded. 
The more he sees of it, the more 
he appreciates the wholesomeness 
of the village he has left behind. 
Here it would seem that Warner 
voices the sentiments of the 30’s 
group for which C. Day Lewis has 
become chief spokesman—de-urban- 
ization, back to the earth, the for- 
mation of smaller social units. The 
futility of such mechanized exist- 
ence is emphasized by the fact that 
the wild goose, sheltered in an 
Anserium, is stuffed. 

After a harrowing escape from 
the concrete-lidded city, George 
realizes that only through an iden- 
tification with the aims of the 
countrymen lies his way to the wild 
goose, for the private quest can be 
indulged only after the social di- 
lemma has been resolved. He real- 
izes that the power of the govern- 
ment rests “on the great prestige 
which they enjoy and on the sub- 
mission of most people to this 
power .. .” With a realization of 
his wasted effort George, now five 
years older, begins the task of re- 


integrating himself into the com- 
munity; he knows that the walled 
city must be destroyed. 

In the course of the narrative 
George is granted three visions of 
the wild geese in flight: the first 
after his successful love affair with 
Joan; the second once he has dedi- 
cated himself to the destruction of 
the city; the third after the city 
has fallen and the last of the tyrant- 
kings forced to flee. These three 
appearance are the crucial points of 
the novel. According to Warner’s 
intention, the establishment of 
freedom is the attainment of the 
goal. 

The religious element, by plan, 
should be the electrifying factor 
animating the narrative and sus 
taining the allegory. But very often 
the reader loses sight of the hero’s 
ultimate quest because he is en- 
tangled in political speculations. 
And then there is the problem of 
the Kafka method without 
Kafka intent. 

Certainly the distinction made 
between the city and the village, 
the frontier itself, the anonymity 
of the police, such wonders as me- 
chanical giants whose heads are 
made of human hair and skin, 
and a terrifying Research division 
of the convent-university where the 
tortures are ecstatic derive from 
Kafka’s “absurdities.” But the over- 
whelming number of these extrava- 
gances bespeak an exorbitant in- 
terest in melodrama as well as 
typical schoolboy horseplay. Fur- 
thermore, the allegorical implica- 
tions are so undisguisedly political 
that the reader is impressed rather 
than horrified by the ingenuity of 
the conceptions and the virtuosity 
of the details. The terrors are not 
nameless; they are all too easily 
named. 


the 
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In his second novel, The Profes- 
sor, Warner clarified his ideas con- 
cerning the nature of power and its 
threat on the individual, and in 
the pérson of Julius Vander began 
to set forth the tenets of a religion 
of violence. In Nazi storm troopers 
Warner saw the priests of a religion 
of terror, and he saw violence and 
brutality as the explicit manifesta- 
tions of the strong man’s religion. 
The only ones who could prohibit 
the tyrant’s actions were the self- 
styled democrats, the freethinking 
intellectuals. But these same intel- 
lectuals, Warner saw, had become 
arrogant; they had been measuring 
progress from the vantage point of 
perfection, an unrealistic attitude 
in a world threatened by the cult 
of power. 

Warner saw the free world in 
the hands of people like the Pro- 
fessor, humanists who. believed in 
intelligence and integrity, in the 
wisdom and honesty and humility 
of leaders. The Professor, by re- 
fusing to throw in his lot with the 
Reds or Socialists, defeats his ideal- 
istic aims and betrays the com- 
mon man for whom he is respon- 
sible as Chancellor of his coun- 
try. His flaw is one of tragic pro- 
portions for through his failure he 
opens the way to the unrestricted 
rise of the strong man. 

As a document of social com- 
mentary The Professor is an im- 
mensely successful and appealing 
work. As a novel, however, it has 
serious limitations. Despite the 
fact that the story is simple and the 
allegory straightforward, the sym- 
bols traditional and easily under- 
standable, The Professor fails be- 
cause it relies almost exclusively on 
long, involved, and argumentative 
passages to elucidate the themes 
with which Warner is primarily 


concerned—it becomes polemical. 
What is important is that the 
hero’s personal and public failure 
allows Warner the opportunity to 
elaborate upon the theme of vio- 
lence in subsequent novels: the 
man of power can move into a po- 
sition of importance because the 
Professor has failed to understand 
the fascination of violence, the 
ruthlessness of the power addict. 

And this is partially the theme 
of his essay “The Cult of Power,” 
published in 1947, which deals 
with the proposition that the 
twentieth century affords limited 
possibilities for heroism because of 
the complex organization of the 
social state. In the twentieth cen- 
tury the hero who would contrive 
against what in classical drama was 
Necessity finds himself battling the 
organized forces of society upon 
which he seeks to leave the im- 
print of his personality. This hero 
finds himself set against the tre- 
mendous forces of stagnated tra- 
ditions which he must destroy in 
otder to establish the cult of the 
individual. In the long run these 
forces prove stronger and more re- 
lentless than the individual will, 
and the hero is doomed. Further- 
more, any hero emerging out of a 
modern political scene, by denying 
traditional _ beliefs, _ necessarily 
denies religion and the Platonic 
ideals that coincide with the prac- 
tical aspects of most orthodox 
codes: “The cult of violence and 
power takes the hero out of trag- 
edy and begins by denying the va- 
lidity of the religious background 
—God, Necessity, Law, Social Con- 
science.”* The hero’s energies are 
concentrated on that destruction 
necessary before his own personal 
gods can be set up in any construc- 
tive fashion. 
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In The Aerodrome (1941), War- 
ner’s third and most successful ef- 
fort, just such a theme is expound- 
ed. The narrator is a young man 
who has been reared to respect the 
conventions of religion and society. 
The narrative begins with his com- 
ing of age party—his indoctrination 
into the world; the allegory de- 
velops his adventures in a world 
disturbed by the powerful and 
dangerous forces symbolized gen- 
erally by the aerodrome and _ par- 
ticularly by the Air Vice-Marshal. 
Roy is Christian on a pilgrimage 
to the Heavenly City. Brought up 
to believe himself the son of the 
Rector of the village Church, on 
his twenty-first birthday Roy is told 
he was a foundling. Free to decide 
his own beliefs, he can continue in 
the ways of his youth—the Church, 
the civil service, the society of the 
village—or he can succumb ‘to the 
cult of power which is symbolized 
by the aerodrome. Again Warner 
makes the Kafka distinction be- 
tween the village and the frontier; 
but here as it was not in the pre- 
vious two novels, the symbolism is 
understandable in terms of the nar- 
rative. And for the purpose of his 
allegory Warner makes both the 
world of the village and the world 
of the aerodrome somewhat repul- 
sive. 

The Air Vice-Marshal is a 
further elaboration of the tyrants 
in The Wild Goose Chase and in 
The Professor. His credo is not, 
however, didactically expounded; 
rather, it is portrayed in Warner’s 
favorite terms—sensationalism and 
melodrama. The Air Vice-Marshal, 
for example, is Roy’s father; and 
it is partially the attachment of the 
father for the son that brings about 
the defeat of the former. 

The religious element of the 


Ill 


novel finds expression in the Air 
Vice-Marshal’s law that the indi- 
vidual is to be a god unto himself. 
Before the individual will can be 
made to dominate in a country in 
which the orthodox tenets of Chris- 
tianity are nominally adhered to, 
he knows that it will be necessary 
to mollify, to set up new forms in 
place of the old. He places his own 
representative in the pulpit of the 
village church, and this representa- 
tive delivers once a week a sermon 
that preaches the religion of vio- 
lence. The villagers object. Uncer- 
tain at first of the influence of the 
aerodrome in their lives, they come 
with each further imposition of 
tyranny to realize that the village, 
corrupt as it had been, was prefer- 
able to the new regime of violence. 
This hostility finds expression in 
acts of reprisal. And thus Warner 
allegorizes the masses, “however 
ignorant, cowardly, and incapable 
they may seem,” rebelling against 
the strong man. With time Roy 
himself comes to realize that the 
position of the Air Vice-Marshal 
had been made possible because 
ordinary man had allowed him to 
move unchallenged into a position 
of authority. In reasserting the 
values he subscribed to as a child, 
values temporarily perverted by 
the discipline of the aerodrome, 
Roy obstructs the machinery that 
the Air Vice-Marshal is setting in 
motion to dominate the nation. By 
denying his true father’s religion, 
he accepts the best values of the 
village—tradition, God. He recog- 
nizes the peculiar beauty and fas- 
cination that the aerodrome sym- 
bolizes; that the village could not 
function but for the aerodrome. He 
realizes still further that both these 
worlds have evil and good in them, 
that the blame for all the ills which 





manifested themselves both in the 
aerodrome and the village were re- 
sults of the inner-connections that 
existed between the two, inner- 
connections which neither world 
had seen fit to acknowledge: 


If there had been guilt in the village, 
there had also been guilt at the aero- 
drome, for the two worlds were not ex- 
clusive, and by denying one or the other 
the security that was gained was an illu- 
sion. 

Although he appreciates his 
father’s dictum that the history of 
civilization is compounded of “con- 
fusion, deception, rankling hatred, 
low aims, indecision,” that the life 
of the will affords an escape from 
these accidents, he appreciates what 
his father does not: that the life of 
the will affords an escape from and 
not a deeper understanding of ex- 
istence. 

The Aerodrome is by far the 
most successful of Warner’s novels. 
In this book he succeeds in main- 
taining so delicate balance be- 
tween allegory and social purpose. 
With the oe of the adeen 
mechanics of his first novel, the 
long philosophical dissertations of 
his second, the melodramatic ex- 
position of the theme becomes 
forceful and reasonable. The sen- 
sational devices are furthermore 
assimilated into the fabric of the 
allegory; and the characters, al- 
lowed greater complexity of moti- 
vation, emerge as much more than 
figureheads of the author’s didactic 
intention. And the influence of 
Kafka, although insistent, does not 
intrude. 

In The Aerodrome Warner had 
suspended judgment on the activi- 
ties of the strong man by maintain- 
ing that there was beauty evidenced 
in the cult of power. The melo- 
dramatic airplane crash, which 
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serves as the denouement, had re- 
moved the threat of mechanized 
evil from both the village and the 
aerodrome. But in Men of Stones 
(1950) this suspended judgment 
insisted on a solution; and War- 
ner’s solution had perforce to be 
that the cult of power, although 
beautiful in its desire for pattern, 
once established is evil and can be 
defeated only by a stronger force 
that also imposes pattern and 
meaning on human activity—good- 
ness. 

The figure of the seeker that 
Warner borrowed from Kafka ap- 
pears in the novels in various 
guises. In The Wild Goose Chase 
he is George, the youngest of the 
three brothers who embark on the 
quest for the wild goose, who as- 
sumes a position of authority in 
the revolutionary government that 
replaces that of the three kings. 
This becomes a bit awkward in a 
total consideration of the novel; 
for, it seems, Warner’s purpose is 
to show ordinary thinking man 
that he has a responsibility to this 
government, although he may have 
no direct power in the function of 
it. In The Professor the Professor’s 
son assumes George’s role, and 
through him Warner advances the 
thesis that the social unit is a 
power force for order and better- 
ment; but the Professor’s son is de- 
feated along with his father. He is 
the expression of the common man 
seeking for meaning in the con- 
fused political world of the thirties; 
and he reappears in the character 
of Roy, the airman. George and the 
Professor’s son had recognized the 
inevitability of revolutionary meth- 
ods for overthrowing the strong 
man, and they had taken steps to 
insure that overthrow. Roy need 
not come to their conclusion, real- 
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izing as he does the beauty of both 
the village and the aerodrome. Roy 
stands at the point of the fulcrum; 
he recognizes that good and evil 
cannot exist one without the other 
—the aerodrome and the village are 
interdependent, and each gives evi- 
dence of much beauty. Roy says at 
the novel’s end: “ “That the world 
may be clean.’ I remembered my 
father’s words. Clean indeed it was 
and most intricate, fiercer than 
tigers, wonderful and _ infinitely 
forgiving.” 

Marcus, the seeker in Men of 
Stones, cannot assume Roy’s middle 
position, because Warner too 
sharply defines the evil of the cult 
of power. He places his emphasis 
here not on pattern and order but 
on the lust and violence and bru- 
tality that are the images of power. 
In this novel Warner is faced with 
the problem of defining the force 
opposing the cult of power, the re- 
ligion of love, the belief that God 
makes his presence felt in the world 
in manifest actions. In the first two 
novels George and the Professor’s 
son had been allowed to advocate 
the overthrow of the power govern- 
ment by revolution; but Marcus 
cannot, even though the regime of 
the Governor is essentially evil and 
even though Marcus knows it to 
be out of harmony with the beliefs 
of Christian love. The structure of 
the novel demands that Marcus 
become a figure of symbolical pro- 
portions; and as goodness, the 
polarity that opposes the evil of 
the Governor, his brother, he can- 
not advocate violence. His only al- 
ternative is to make of himself a 
sacrifice. 

In The Cult of Power Warner 
outlined the stages through which 
the hero passes on his way to do- 
minion. The first stage is that of 
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the moral anarchist, the rebel who 
asserts himself against the tradi- 
tional standards that seem too weak 
to hold him. In the over-all ascent 
of the hero this stage is the most 


interesting of all, for his personal 
revolt finds historical parallels. But 
when his revolt is based solely on 
individual, anarchistic  self-asser- 
tion, it is against the nature of man 
and society: 


The more successful the moral anarchists 
are, the greater is the feeling of inse- 
curity in the minds of everyone, including, 
in the end, the moral anarchists them- 
selves; for in the end they have so sapped 
the general system of ideas that they have 
nothing from which to revolt. As the be- 
ginning of his career the individualist 
rebel can exercise his powers with ex- 
traordinary satisfaction to himself and 
others; he can go gaily on his way, smash- 
ing down the holy images on every side, 
not without the applause of weaker spirits. 
But when all the holy images are de- 
stroyed, he will find himself in a great 
desert, with little to do. His supporters 
will begin to miss the faces that he has 
taken from them. Confidence will be re- 
placed by fear, that which springs from 
a sense of insecurity and weakness. It is 
at this stage that what might have been 
a hero is apt to turn openly into a vil- 
lain. Now, in order to carry conviction, 
his self-assertion must become more and 
more violent, overt, and exaggerated. It 
passes all reasonable bounds, taking on 
the characteristics of mania or infatua- 
tion.5 


Men of Stones (1950) deals with 
the same themes as the previous 
novels but is more directly con- 
cerned with the codification of the 
hero’s religion. 

The Governor, an elaboration of 
the Air Vice-Marshal, has estab- 
lished his authority on a prison 
island. The aerodrome had been 
connected with the village and the 
airmen had been allowed to mingle 
with the citizens of the commu- 
nity; they had been susceptible to 
the forces of both worlds. But in 
Men of Stones the experiment is 


conducted at an expedient remove 
from the life of the masses—on an 
island off the coast of a Mediter- 
ranean nation. The Governor is 
nominally the leader of his political 
party, although for some time he 
has had no direct hand in the 
manipulation of his government. 
(The references made to civil war 
and the description of the land- 
scape indicate the country Warner 
had in mind to be Spain.) The 
reader is told that the Governor 
could have had the prime ministry; 
but he had preferred to retire into 
the comparative obscurity of prison 
life in order to conduct: his experi- 
= in compulsory religious be- 
ief. 

Young Mr. Goat, an expert in 
theatrical production engaged to 
direct a Shakespearean play, goes 
to the island, meets the Governor’s 
wife, with whom he falls in love. 
One of the first things he notices is 
that the prisoners are forced to 
prostrate themselves before the 

rison authorities and bow their 

ads three times. “It is another 
idea of my husband’s,” Maria ex- 
plains to Goat; “he thinks the pris- 
oners should look on us as though 
we were gods. He says they will be 
happier like that.” Goat learns, 
later, that the religion which the 
Governor is formulating will be 
neither new nor revolutionary; he 
will keep the old forms and pour 
into them new and vital meaning. 
He will, however, adopt new sym- 
bols more readily identifiable as 
his own. He will replace the cross 
of Christianity with the symbol of 
the eagle “gazing with open eyes 
upon the sun.” What the Gover- 
nor’s religious system promises is 
obligatory happiness. 

The Governor does not consider 
himself a proud man who wishes 


to stand up before men and history 
simply to justify his ego. He is, as 
he says himself, a man of the great- 
est humility before the forces of 
the universe which “I know, could 
crush me in a moment.” As Cap- 
tain Nicholas, who serves the func- 
tion of chorus in the melodrama, 
observes, this is ego that surpasses 
ego. The Governor is, in fact, in 
the stage of mania or infatuation. 

The Governor’s younger brother, 
Marcus, had been taken as hostage 
at the beginning of the civil wars. 
In a concentration camp he had 
eaten human flesh to stay alive; he 
had come to accept brutality and 
violence as the common demoni- 
nator of human behavior until he 
had befriended and been befriend- 
ed by an old man who proved to 
be one of the wealthiest men in the 
world. This wealth he had left to 
Marcus, stipulating that the young 
man journey to a mountain village 
in his native country to see with 
his own eyes a miraculous picture. 
The Governor does not lightly dis- 
miss the fact of genuine mystical 
revelation and, before his brother 
and Captain Nicholas, his com- 
panion, reach the nearby village, he 
supervises the destruction of the 
image, the chapel, the village, and 
its inhabitants. Nevertheless he 
fails, for Marcus on his pilgrimage 
meets and falls in love with Lucia, 
and he believes in the image 
through her. The image is, of 
course, symbolical of the old forms 
that the Governor has denied. Had 
Marcus not met and fallen in love 
with Lucia, perhaps the destruc- 
tion of the image would have been 
utilitarian, for Marcus had sought 
it out of self-pity, séeking evidence 
of a power which, although it 
could not prevent suffering, at least 
could condole with it. Reckoning 
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without the power of love, the Gov- 
ernor’s intention miscarries; for the 
power which the image symbolizes 
proves still vital. 

The coming of Marcus and Lucia 
into the pattern of his ambitions 
allows the Governor to proceed 
into a further stage of his religious 
domination. He decides that his 
brother and Lucia shall marry, 
that the son of the union shall be 
his heir and religious representa- 
tive; God the Son to his God the 
Father. The marriage is solemnized 
by the Governor himself who as- 
sumes the robes of his priestly dig- 
nity. 

Marcus and Lucia will do noth- 
ing to thwart the ambitions of the 
Governor; for they have learned 
from the miraculous picture that 
although the emblems of love and 
pity may be destroyed, the quali- 
ties themselves exist and form a 
portion of the natural world. And 
they have learned that violence 
and brutality cannot be overcome 


by the exercise of greater violence 
and brutality; that once the power 
of love is felt, it becomes a con- 
trolling force that permits only 
conduct commensurable with it. 
From this point the action of the 
novel approaches a melodramatic 


finale. Goat’s production is sched- 
uled for the day after the wedding, 
and the Governor, having seen a 
rehearsal of the play, decides to 
‘play the part of providence. Gov- 
ernment officials and their guests 
are to view the performance from 
the deck of the Minister’s yacht, a 
converted battleship, and the ship 
is to move from point to point off 
the prison’s ramparts from which 
the scenes of the drama are to be 
played. 

The performance is exceptional- 
ly successful. Goat, who has been 


forced to play the role of Lear, and 
Maria, the Governor’s wife, as 
Cordelia, play their parts with ex- 
treme sensitivity; and the prison 
offers a superb background for the 
drama. In the final scene, however, 
as Lear enters the platform with 
his poor fool dead, Goat realizes 
that the Governor actually has 
strangled his wife. The words, “Is 
this the promised end?” and their 
echo, “Or image of that horror,” 
are left in suspension. The Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, warned 
by Captain Nicholas that the Gov- 
ernor is planning a coup d'etat, 
orders the guns trained on the Gov- 
ernor who has come forward to 
deliver his message. There follows 
the roar of the ship’s armament 
tearing into the brightly lighted 
target. 

In Men of Stones it is the ex- 
plicit nature of the thesis that robs 
the novel of much of its strength. 
And the failure is also a structural 
one. In the production of Lear 
Warner contrives the motif that is 
to reconcile the themes of the novel 
to the allegorical form he has 
chosen. In the performance all the 
Opposites are to be given ordered 
and coherent meaning. Further- 
more, the allegory is to be justified, 
the characters and their symbolical 
values fused. But the results do 
not carry the intention. The Glou- 
cester theme finds expression in the 
relationship of Marcus, his brother, 
and their father, who had been 
Goat’s original choice for Lear. 
The Governor had failed to in- 
herit from his father the ideal of 
continuity within a broad context 
of humanistic development. The 
father’s failure in essence had been 
that of the Professor. In this sense 
he is Lear, for he has allowed the 
forces of violence and brutality to 
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come unleashed. Goat, who takes 
over the role once the father is 
murdered, symbolizes humanity 
which, despite its blundering and 
stupidity, is essentially good; and 
Maria as Cordelia, once she is re- 
generated by her love for Goat, 
represents goodness supporting hu- 
manity. e Governor is, as he 
points out, the providence that 
shapes the lives of those concerned 
in this drama of universal propor- 
tions. He sets himself up as a god 
playing the wanton boy, killing 
flies for his sport. 

Ideally this is excellent. Where 
such symbolism fails, however, is 
in the leaving out of Marcus and 
Lucia who retire, assured of their 
knowledge that readiness is all and 
that goodness will somehow pre- 
vail. But it is not the power of 
goodness that directly overwhelms 
the power of evil, for Marcus who 
represents it refuses to shoulder 
his resp«nsibility. The Governor’s 
ideas, he says, “can only be de- 


stroyed by other and more power- 


ful ideas, not by bullets.” The 
turning point of the novel, reached 
when the Governor destroys the 
miraculous image, becomes mean- 
ingless as far as the structure is con- 
cerned; for the Governor is de- 
feated by power essentially as ruth- 
less as his own, by “bullets.” The 
idea that there is a more powerful 


1Rex Warner, “The Allegorical Meth- 
od,” The Cult of Power (New York, J. B. 
Lippincott, 1947), p. 133. 

“Warner identified himself intellectual- 
ly with the Auden-Isherwood group in 
1932 when he appeared in an anthology 
of poetry called New Signatures and in a 
second volume called New Country a year 
later. Of this group Spender says in 
World Within World: “These writers 
wrote with a near unanimity, surprising 
when one considers that most of them 


divinity toying with him as he toys 
with others is consistent with the 
thesis, but not with the novel’s 
action. There is no resolution, for 
Marcus who should be Edgar, re- 
fuses to champion his belief. The 
performance of Lear becomes 
simply a melodramatic contrivance 
to stop the action. 

All of this does not amount to 
a condemnation of the novel. By 
having to define his themes clearly 
Warner is forced to emphasize cer- 
tain values over others. However, 
his plea for the reevaluation of 
moral and ethical standards is as 
vital as ever. Perhaps he is less op- 
timistic in Men of Stones than he 
had been in The Aerodrome, for 
the novel ends on a note of per- 
plexity: the beacons of civil war 
are again lighted in the nation as 
the news of the Governor’s assas- 
sination is known. 

In the light of Warner’s devel- 
opment as an allegorist, one comes 
ultimately to the conclusion that 
he is quite removed from Kafka in 
purpose as well as theme. Those 
resemblances that do exist—the 
seeker, the frontier, the extrava- 
gance, the nightmares, the “ab- 
surdities”’—are superficial. No 
Kafka hero ever reached the point 
of assurance that Roy does in The 
Aerodrome. 

Purdue University 


were strangers to one another, of a so- 
ciety coming to an end and of revolu- 
tionary change.” 

31 refer to the symposium published in 
Focus One, eds., B. Rajan and Andrew 
Pearse (London: 1945); and W. Y. Tin- 
dall’s Forces in Modern British Literature. 

4Rex Warner, “The Cult of Power,” 
The Cult of Power (New York, J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1947), p. 13. 

5Tbid., p. 17. 
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YEATS’S BIRD-SOUL SYMBOLISM 


JAMES L. ALLEN, JR. 


As several commentators have 
noted, the writings of William But- 
ler Yeats are filled with bird sym- 
bols. Because of the cumulative 
character of Yeats’s symbolism, 
many of these bird figures can be 
related to each other and aligned 
into meaningful groups and _pat- 
terns.’ Such a delineation and anal- 
ysis will sometimes provide, in ad- 
dition to the expected fuller under- 
standing of individual symbols 
within the patterns, surprising in- 
sights into the nature of Yeats’s 
symbols and symbolic techniques. 
For example, a discussion of an im- 
portant group of Yeatsian birds— 
those that symbolize disembodied 
souls or spirits—can be used to il- 
lustrate two facts about the poet’s 
symbolism which are not in keep- 
ing with popular thinking: the fact 
that his symbolism is often very 
unoriginal and the fact that the 
basic meanings for his symbols are 
often quite obvious.* 

Although his work has been 
characterized as obscure, difficult, 
personal, private, complex, mysteri- 
ous, and mystical—all with some 
justification—it can be shown that 
Yeats often borrowed obvious sym- 
bols in preference to inventing pri- 
vate and obscure ones. The solu- 
tion to the apparent contradiction 
here lies in the fact that Yeats con- 
santly mingled public and private 
symbols and meanings, as he men- 
tions himself in his autobiography: 
‘“. . . I was soon to write many 
poems where an always personal 
emotion was woven into a general 


pattern of myth and symbol... .”* 
As here suggested, Yeats’s usual 
technique for fusing traditional 
and personal values involved his 
insistence upon multiple levels of 
meaning for a single symbol. Thus, 
in many cases the basic meanings 
for symbols are lixely to be ancient 
and readily apparent ones while 
subsidiary meanings may be of the 
most esoteric sort. 

Demonstration of the obvious- 
ness and lack of originality of some 
of Yeats’s symbolism may be begun 
with mention of the fact that be- 
cause of its ability to rise above 
the earth a bird is a fairly obvious 
and appropriate symbol for the 
disembodied soul. The identifica-. 
tion of soul with bird is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, both ancient and wide- 
spread, the naturalness of such an 
association no doubt underlying 
its universality. As far as Yeats was 
concerned, such traditional value 
and firm basis in past human expe- 
rience were usually much more 
important properties for a symbol 
than originality, although the fact 
has been obscured rather than il- 
luminated by much of the criti- 
cism done in the forties. As will 
become evident presently, Yeats 
probably used the bird as a symbol 
of the soul more because of than 
in spite of its lack of originality. 

Evidence of the universality of 
the bird-soul association is plenti- 
ful. In his Motif-Index of Folk- 
Liteyature, Stith Thompson has 
listed under motif E-732, “Soul in 
form of bird,” twenty-eight differ- 
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ent references, which include works 
on Ireland, Iceland, the Slavic 
countries, Finland, Siberia, Egypt, 
Israel, Japan, India, and Africa. 
(See 1955 ed., II, 501-502) More 
than any of those references, how- 
ever, another source is of impor- 
tance here because Yeats is known 
to have read it himself. That 
source, Sir James Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, emphasizes the prevalence 
of the common notion that the 
soul at death departs from the 
body in bird shape. The following 
comments are excerpted from sev- 
eral pages of discussion on the sub- 
ject: “Often the soul is conceived 
as a bird ready to take flight. This 
conception has probably left traces 
in most languages, and it lingers 
as a metaphor in poetry.” (3rd ed., 
1935, III, 33-34) 

There is really no question of 
Yeats’s knowledge of the traditional 
heritage of the bird-soul symbolism. 
Being, for his day and time, fairly 
well informed on folklore and com- 


parative mythology, he knew not 
only Frazer but also other, similar 
sources of the tradition. In fact, 
in an early essay he himself said: 
“Folk-lore makes the souls of the 
blessed take upon themselves every 
evening the shape of white birds. 


oa — in another place he 
wrote: “Once eve e in the 
world believed shat — when a 
sudden flight of wild ducks, or of 
crows, passed over their heads... . 
they were gazing at the dead has- 
tening to their rest. . . .”°> This 
same passage in its full context, 
like many similar ones scattered 
throughout his prose, serves as evi- 
dence of the fact that Yeats was 
convinced of the efficacy of such 
traditional symbols consciously 
used in modern literary art. 

With both the universality of the 


bird-soul symbolism and Yeats’s 
knowledge of it established, the ef- 
fects of the tradition upon his 
verse can be considered through a 
roughly chronological examination 
of relevant poems and plays. The 
bird-soul motif appears very plain- 
ly in two of the early plays, The 
Shadowy Waters and The Land of 
Heart’s Desire, while in a third, 
The Hour-Glass, a dying person’s 
soul takes the form of 2 winged 
thing other than a bird. In The 
Shadowy Waters the souls of men 
killed at sea assume the shapes of 
man-headed birds and fly away 
singing joyfully, while in The Land 
of Heart’s Desire a newly married 
bride’s spirit is enticed away to 
fairyland, where it takes the shape 
of a white bird with a golden crest 
and silver feet.* One might suppose 
that as Yeats matured he would 
discard so obvious and timeworn a 
symbol as the bird-soul. What he 
discarded, however, was not the 
symbol but the lack of subtlety 
with which he had once used it, 
retaining the basic symbolism it- 
self throughout his life and devel- 
oping and adapting it in various 
situations to suit his own special 
purposes and needs. : 

There occurs in a poem written 

in 1918 a very good example of 
Yeats’s subtle adaptation of the 
basic bird-soul motif to his own 
particular needs of the moment. 
In “Shepherd and Goatherd,” an 
elegy written for Lady Augusta 
Gregory’s son Robert, Yeats has 
the shepherd speak of the departed 
man thus: 

. ‘ - 
ae ee a see 
He stayed for a while; and [then] 

. . . he vanished from ears and eyes.” 
Yeats’s elaboration here upon the 
basic symbolism creates important 
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new implications: the seasonal ap- 
pearance and disappearance of the 
migratory bird, long an impressive 
mystery to men before the advent 
of science, is used to symbolize the 
even greater mystery of the appear- 
ance and disappearance of human 
souls to and from this-worldly 
life. In a later poem, “Coole Park 
and Ballylee, 1931,” Yeats turns 
the same comparison around the 
other way, saying: “. . . the mount- 
ing swan/ ... like the soul... 
sails into the sight/ And in the 
morning’s gone, no man knows 
why... .” (Poems, p. 239) 

One of Yeats’s most important 
adaptations or developments of the 
bird-soul symbolism was his con- 
sistent inclusion of bird song in 
later usages. The addition of song 
enabled him to say in the language 
of symbolism additional things 
about any soul imaged by a bird. 
One significance for song is joy or 
ecstasy, for example, which could 
imply that the bird-soul in ques- 
tion had achieved or was about to 
achieve beatification in the next 
life. Such an implication is a part 
of the meaning in one of the in- 
stanees of bird-soul symbolism al- 
ready considered, for the bird- 
spirits in The Shadowy Waters 
“flew away singing to the west. 
Words like this they were singing: 
‘Happiness beyond measure, hap 
piness where the sun dies.’ ” (Plays, 
p. 97) From this earlier figure and 
from the natural connotations for 
song, a later and much more fa- 
mous singing bird-soul receives im- 
portant associations—the golden 
bird of “Sailing to Byzantium.” For 
while the poem can be int ted 
on a number of different levels of 
meaning, certainly the golden bird 
is on one level a Yeatsian adapta- 
tion of the universal symbolism, a 


disembodied bird-soul singing its 
ecstatic song in the beatific a 
city of Byzantium.” If after a read- 
ing of the itself one doubts 
this possibility, his doubt should be 
dispelled by the de of parallel 
between the familiar and inten- 
tionally ironic opening lines of the 
poem’s final stanza and a passage 
from an unpublished prologue to 
The Shadowy Waters: “These sea 
birds . . . I shall be like when I 
get out of the body. . . .” (Quoted 
in Ellmann, Identity, p. 314) 

Of course, the famous golden 
bird-soul makes a reappearance 
some five years later in the second 
of the two Byzantium poems, “By- 
zantium.” Although one should 
again allow for multiple levels of 
interpretation, the bird is once 
more, among other possibilities, a 
symbol of the departed soul, being 
more or less directly associated with 
a shade or ghost in this later poem. 
The second appearance of the 
golden bird is still another example 
of Yeats’s adaptation of the bird- 
soul symbolism to his own immedi- 
ate purposes. In his later years 
Yeats had become less idealistic in 
his concept of life after death. His 
previous, rather Neo-Platonic no- 
tions of an ideal and eternal para- 
dise were displaced by views in- 
volving reincarnation and an in- 
termediate discarnate realm. Such 
views came to his verse from ori- 
ental philosophy and universal folk 
belief by way of that strange prose 
volume A Vision. Dubious and 
complex as the origins of that 
book may be, almost certainly Yeats 


believed at times in the truth of 


its larger and more general prin- 
date, oe of which an that after 
death one’s spirit lives for a period 
in a superhuman discarnate realm, 
from which it may possibly be re- 
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leased into eternal bliss but much 
more probably will be reincarnat- 
ed into another temporal existence. 
Thus, the golden bird in “Byzan- 
tium,” taken as bird-soul, may on 
the one hand “scorn aloud/ .. . 
common bird or petal” if it is re- 
leased into eternity; in this one of 
its two possible roles it is much 
the same as its Neo-Platonic prede- 
cessor in “Sailing to Byzantium.” 
But the later golden bird may, on 
the other hand, “like the cocks of 
Hades crow,” thereby announcing 
the soul’s rebirth from the inter- 
mediate discarnate realm back in- 
to another temporal sojourn. Once 
again, then, Yeats had elaborated 
upon the traditional equation to 
make it meet his own thematic de- 
mands, this time by associating 
with it another thoroughly tra- 
ditional bird symbolism, the cock 
and its crow as emblems of re- 
birth. 

Thus Yeats did not let his new 
views on life after death necessi- 
tate the discarding of his favorite 
symbol for the disembodied soul 
or spirit. Instead, he continued 
still to adapt the symbol to new 
contexts as they arose. Coinciden- 
tally, it was his earlier addition of 
song to the universal bird-soul sym- 
bolism that now enabled him logi- 
cally to adapt the basic symbol to 
this last change in environment, 
the change in his views on life 
after death. According to Yeats’s 
conception of it, one of the chief 
characteristics of the intermediate 
discarnate realm was concreteness 
without physicality. In other words, 
there was absolutely no abstraction, 
or, as Yeats himself put it, “All 
thought becomes an image. .. .” 
(Poems, p. 162) Furthermore, 
words, as correlates to and symbols 


of thought, also disappeared. What 
could be a better symbol of such a 
thoughtless, wordless state of pure 
concreteness than bird song? Yeats 
himself had said many years be- 
fore, “I wonder why the musician 
is not content to set to music some 
arrangement of meaningless liquid 
vowels, and thereby to make his 
song like that of the birds... .”* 
Now he consciously developed the 
inherent potentialities of bird song 
as a symbol in order to adapt the 
bird-soul figure to his altered views 
on the nature of life after death. 
That he did this is shown by the 
following lines written in 1933, 
lines originally intended to open 
the play The King of the Great 
Clock Tower: “I . . . dream of 
ghosts that have the speech of 
birds;/ Because they have no 
thoughts they have no words. . . .””° 

In the singing bird, then, Yeats 
evolved for himself an emblem 
which was applicable whether the 
soul was assumed to achieve the 
ecstatic and beatific realm of final 
perfect -being or only to enter an 
intermediate realm of superhuman 
and discarnate yet purely concrete 
existence. The importance to his 
imaginative thought of this finally 
evolved form of the bird-soul sym- 
bol is indicated by the fact that he 
returned to it as a means of ex- 
pression in two of his last and 
most important pieces, the poem 
“Cuchulain Comforted” and _ the 
play The Death of Cuchulain. 
Relevant lines from “Cuchulain 
Comforted”—which was completed 
on January 13, 1939, before Yeats 
died on January 28—are excerpted 
here: 


A man that had six mortal wounds, a man 
Violent and famous, strode among the 
dead. . . . [where] 
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A Shroud that seemed to have authority 
Among those bird-like things came, and 
Tet fall 


. .. that linen-carrier said ... 
our ancient rule and make a 
WM. sc 
That done, the man 
are to sew. 
“Now must we sing and sing the best we 
RRs a ae 


They sang, but had nor human tunes 
nor 


They had changed their throats and had 
the throats of birds. 


(Poems, pp. 339-340) 


No matter what the various ele- 
ments of symbolism may be taken 
to mean on other possible levels, 
one main significance for the bird 
and song symbolism in this poem 
is made clear by the degree of 
parallel between the closing lines 
and those lines originally meant to 
open The King of the Great Clock 
Tower: “I... dream of ghosts that 
have the speech of birds;/ Because 
they have no thoughts they have 
no words... .” The bird-like things 
in “Cuchulain Comforted,” with 
their song that had “nor human 
tune nor words,” are clearly late 
examples of Yeats’s adopted but 
adapted emblem of the disem- 
bodied soul. 

The same can be said of the bird 
image in The Death of Cuchulain, 
a play which was written just be- 
fore the poem “Cuchulain Com- 
forted.” In the play there is little 
to indicate to what state of exist- 
ence the hero’s departing soul may 
go. Possibly Yeats reverted in this 
last play to the notion that the 
soul departed from life directly in- 
to ultimate bliss. But since he had 
fashioned for himself a symbol 
which could function in either a 
Neo-Platonic or a cyclical world 
view, the greater probability is 
that he simply wrote the play with- 
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out trying to decide about such 
things. In this instance, aware that 
he was himself near death, he had 
freed himself from the necessity of 
trying to know or say where the 
soul would The symbol— 
evolved throughout a lifetime and 
deftly manipulated in this last but 
one of all its uses—says in the lan- 
guage of symbolism all that ib- 
ly could or should be said. The fol- 
lowing lines are from the play’s 
conclusion: 


[The Blind Man . . . comes in. ... 
he stoops and touches Cuchulain’s feet. 
He feels the legs... . 
Blind Man. . . . They say that you are 
weak with wounds... . 
Somebody said .. . 
That if I brought Cuchulain’s head in 


a bag 
I would be given twelve pennies. . . . 
I keep it [his knife] sharp... . 
. begins feeling Cuchulain’s 


Le 
body. . 
Cuchulain. There floats out there 
The sha that I shall take when I 
am dead, 
My soul’s first shape, a soft feathery 
shape, 
And is not that a strange shape for the 
soul 
Of a great fighting-man? 
Blind Man. Your shoulder is there, 
This is your neck... . | Are you ready, 
Cuchulain! 
Cuchulain. I say it is about to sing. 
The stage darkens... . 
bEmer runs in and begins to dance... 
as if in adoration or triumph, She is 
about to prostrate herself before (the 
head of Cuchulain) ... then rises, look- 
ing up as if listening; she seems to hesi- 
tate between the head and what she 
hears. Then she stands motionless. 
There is silence, and in the silence a 
few faint biyd notes. (Plays, pp. 448- 
445. One should read the conclusion 
in unabridged form for the full effect.) 


This analysis of Yeats's adapta- 
tions and developments of the bird- 
soul equation accomplishes several 
things. First of all, it shows reason 
why the Yeats reader must be on 





his guard against too readily accept- 
ing the prevalent notion that the 
late poetry is almost always unclear 
and difficult. Even the beginner can 
recognize conventional meanings 
and values in many of Yeats’s cen- 
tral symbols if he is not scared away 
before he ever gets the chance. 
Next, this analysis suggests inter- 
pretational possibilities for several 
passages involving bird figures, es- 
pecially those in the two late Cu- 
chulain pieces, whose birds would 
almost surely be puzzling unless the 
reader had some knowledge of 
their cumulative relationships. But 
last, and most important, the trac- 
ing of the bird-soul motif in Yeats’s 


1Thorough discussions of the cumula- 
tive quality of Yeats’s symbolism are in 
the books of Richard Ellman, T. R. 
Henn, and Donald Stauffer. Stauffer, in 
fact, uses a oollection of Yeatsian birds— 
the various swan images—to illustrate the 
cumulative principle. See The Golden 
Nightingale (New York, 1949), pp. 64-77. 
After the first footnote for each source, 
documentation will be incorporated into 
my text. 

2The word illustrate is intentionally 
used in this sentence because rather than 
being unique the bird-soul symbols and 
the principles ns their develop- 
ment are tepresentative of many of Yeats’s 
symbolic usages, avian or other than 
avian. 

3W. B. Yeats, The Autobiography of 
William Butler Yeats (New York, 1953), 
p. 93. Yvor Winters has recently expressed 
some related ideas about the clarity or 
obscurity of Yeats’s symbols in his article 
“The Poetry of W. B. Yeats,” Twentieth 
Century Literature, VI, 1 (April, 1960), 
4, 11-12, and 22. Probably the main dif- 
ference between the views of Winters 
and those expressed in this paper is that 
Winters neither allows for multiple levels 
of meaning in Yeatsian symbols nor 
acknowledges in symbols with obvious 
meaning the virtue which Yeats consid- 
ered them to have, traditional value and 
universal accessibility. Actually, because 
few of Yeats’s symbols do have a single 


work brings to light and shows in 
operation a characteristic and sig- 
nificant Yeatsian technique in the 
use of traditional symbols. In each 
case, the basic meaning was the 
same—bird equals soul, universal, 
archetypal.’° In adapting this basic 
equation to his own thematic de- 
mands, Yeats repeatedly altered 
the total accumulation of symbolic 
associations until the bird-soul 


motif in his work represented a 
complex amalgamation of individ- 
ual and traditional values, until 
the figure became an effective 
means of marrying personal ex- 
pression to universal meaning. 
Mississippi Southern College 


meaning or implication, most of them 
are neither “medieval”—as Winters sug- 
gests that many are—nor “Mallarméan”— 
as Yinters points out that many are not— 
but are rather what might be considered 
a cross between the two types. 

*w. B. Yeats, “The Message of the 
Folk-Lorist,” Speaker, VIII (August 19, 
1893), 188-189, cited by Richard Ellmann, 
The Identity of Yeats (London, 1954), p. 
312. 
5W. B. Yeats, “The Celtic Element in 
a Essays (New York, 1924), p. 
15. 

®See W. B. Yeats, The Collected Plays 
of W. B. Yeats (New York, 1953), p. 97 
and p. 46. 

TW. B. Yeats, The Collected Poems of 
W. B. Yeats (New York, 1958), p. 142. 

8W. B. Yeats, Plays and Controversies 
(New York, 1924), p. 184. 

®The Letters of W. B. Yeats, ed. Allan 
Wade (London, 1954), p. 816. 

10To the possible objection that “bird 
equals soul” is nothing very profound in 
the way of universal significance, the 
reply may be made that the very ex- 
istence of the symbolic equation in hu- 
man experience implies man’s belief in 
an aspect of his being that transcends 
the physical, earthly realm. By adopting 
the symbolism, Yeats asserted his own 
fundamental romanticism and _  mani- 
fested his rejection of science, material- 
ism, and naturalism. 





MYSTICISM IN TWO OF ALDOUS 
HUXLEY’S EARLY NOVELS 


CLYDE ENROTH 


That Aldous Huxley, who was 
once thought the spokesman for a 
skeptical generation, is now the 
writer of novels in which mysticism 
is much in evidence, is well known 
and deplored on every side. The 
received opinion is that Huxley 
was a brilliant and promising 
novelist—in 1927 T. S. Eliot called 
him one of the four chief contem- 
porary English novelists—who fell 
among mystics and was converted, 
to our sorrow. Huxley’s career, ac- 
cording to this view, can be neatly 
divided into the regulation three 
periods: the first, including Crome 
Yellow, Antic Hay, and Those Bar- 
ren Leaves, in which Huxley was a 
skeptic, a materialist, and a satir- 
ist; the second, including Potnt 
Counter Point and Brave New 
World, in which he was converted 
to the doctrines of D. H. Lawrence, 
who fortunately showed Huxley 
how absurd his tentative inquiries 
into mysticism at the end of Those 
Barren Leaves had been; and the 
third, or later Wordsworthian, in 
which Huxley, under the regret- 
table influence of Gerald Heard, 
was converted to mysticism and 
wrote generally inferior novels, in- 
cluding Eyeless in Gaza, After 
Many a Summer Dies the Swan, 
Time Must Have a Stop, Ape and 
Essence, and The Genius and the 
Goddess. 

But the received opinion con- 


cerning Huxley's two so-called con- 
versions is mistaken. The argu- 
ment against the prevailing view 
has two parts: that the mystical 
tendencies in Huxley’s novels a 

peared earlier than has seneniille 
been supposed, and that even when 
the mysticism was supposedly sup- 
pressed, in Point Counter Point 
and in Brave New World, it can 
nevertheless be found. A more ac- 
curate description of Huxley’s 
career is that it displays the con- 
sistent development of tendencies 
discoverable even in the earliest 
novels. Though consistency is not 
always a virtue, and Huxley him- 
self does not much admire it, it is 
important in considering Huxley's 
reputation, for one of the tain 
of criticism is that his great prom- 
ise has come to nothing because, 
though he is surely one of the 
most intelligent men of his gener- 
ation, he has irresolutely followed 
one leader after another in increas- 
ing confusion until he has become 
lost in the swamps of mysticism. 
One sample of this line of criti- 
cism is William York Tindall’s 
“But after composing their mani- 
festoes, master and disciple [i.e., 
Heard and Huxley] retired to Cali- 
fornia where, when they are not 
walking with Greta Garbo or writ- 
ing for the cinema, they eat nuts 
and lettuce perhaps and inoffen- 
sively meditate, Huxley in Holly- 
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wood and Heard on a convenient 
mountainside.”* Whether mysti- 
cism is a swamp is not the issue 
here; the problem is to show that 
Huxley, contrary to the view usual- 
ly taken by his critics, set his course 
toward mysticism early and did 
not undergo the two so-called con- 
versions that have so damaged his 
reputation as a responsible thinker. 

This paper, then, will be con- 
cerned only with the early novels, 
those in which Huxley was sup 
posedly not a mystic; it will not 
be concerned with those novels be- 
ginning with Eyeless in Gaza, in 
which Huxley is avowedly a mystic, 
nor with the single early novel, 
Those Barren Leaves (1925), in 
which, all of the critics agree, Hux- 
ley first flirted with mysticism. Let 
us examine two novels, one from 
the period before Huxley had sup- 
posedly first concerned himself 
with mysticism, and one from the 
period in which Huxley supposed- 
ly had been converted to D. H. 


Lawrence’s doctrine of life-worship. 
Showing that in both of these 


novels, Antic Hay (1923) and 
Brave New World (1932), Huxley 
clearly displays an active interest 
in mysticism will support the two 
divisions of the argument, i.e., that 
Huxley was concerned with mysti- 
cism earlier than has been supposed 
and that he continued to be con- 
cerned with mysticism even at a 
time when he supposedly was a 
Laurentian life-worshipper. 

The last remaining preliminary 
operation is to define mysticism. In 
the standard work on the subject, 
Evelyn Underhill defines mysticism 
as “the expression of the innate 
tendency of the human spirit to- 
wards complete harmony with the 
transcendental order; whatever be 
the theological formula under 


which that order is understood.’” 
Any definition of mysticism in- 
volves us in as many difficulties as 
it gets us out of, but we can agree 
upon two characteristics of mysti- 
cism: the mystic presupposes two 
entities that the materialist does 
not, i.e., something called the soul 
or the spirit or’ the Eternal Self, 
and something called God or the 
World Spirit or the oversoul or the 
transcendental order or the Divine 
Ground; and the mystic declares 
that his awareness of the second of 
these two entities, the Divine 
Ground as Huxley calls it, is 
acquired not by means of the senses 
or the intellect but by means of 
immediate intuitive union with 
the Divine Ground. Human beings 
presumably have achieved such 
union, and the means for attaining 
such union are known and can be 
taught. Often various occult phe- 
nomena such as telepathy, extra- 
sensory perception, prevision, and 
psychokinesis are associated with 
mysticism, but they should not be 
confused with mysticism itself. 

In Time Must Have a Sto 
(1944) , Huxley set down a Mini- 
mum Working Hypothesis for “‘re- 
search by means of pure intellectual 
intuition into non-sensuous, non- 
psychic, purely spiritual reality”: 

That there is a Godhead or Ground, 
which is the unmanifested principle of 
all manifestation. 

That the Ground is transcendent and 
immanent. 

That it is possible for human beings 
to love, know and, from virtually, to be- 
come actually identified with the Ground. 

That to achieve this unitive knowledge, 
to realize this supreme identity, is the 
final end and purpose of human existence. 

That there is a Law or Dharma, which 
must be obeyed, a Tao or Way, which 
must be followed, if men are to achieve 
their final end. 

That the more there is of I, me, mine, 
the less there is of the Ground; and that 
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consequently the Tao is a Way of hu- 
mility and compassion, the Dharma a 
Law of mortification and self-transcend- 
ing awareness.? 


With this brief definition of mys- 
ticism in mind, let us turn to an 
examination of the mysticism in 
two of Huxley’s supposedly non- 
mystical novels. 

Huxley published Antic Hay in 
1923. Earlier he had published 
three volumes of verse, many peri- 
odical articles including a number 
of reviews of books about religion, 
mysticism, and the occult, and a 
first novel, Crome Yellow (1921), 
in which mysticism was seemingly 
an object of Huxley’s amused con- 
tempt. In that novel, Mrs. Wim- 
bush says “I have the Infinite to 
keep in tune with. And then there’s 
the next world and all the spirits, 
and one’s Aura, and Mrs. Eddy and 
saying you're not ill, and the Chris- 
tian Mysteries and Mrs. Besant. It’s 
all splendid. One’s never dull for 
a moment.” Another character, Mr. 
Barbecue-Smith, a popular journal- 
ist, the author of Pipe-Lines to the 
Infinite and other uplifting works 
on positive thinking, says that the 
trick for producing 1500 saleable 
words in an hour is to establish 
“the connection of the Subcon- 
scious with the Infinite. Get into 
touch with the Subconscious and 
you are in touch with the Uni- 
verse.” He brings down the Infinite, 
he says, through pipes to work 
the turbines of his mind. Thus 
Huxley apparently scoffs at mysti- 
cism by putting parodies of its 
principles into the mouths of these 
two ridiculous characters. But Mr. 
Scogan, a character whose counter- 
part appears in several of Huxley’s 
novels, takes mysticism seriously 
enough to say that though he finds 
the writings of mystics deplorable 


claptrap, still he wishes that he 
could enlarge his experience 
through mystical communion. We 
might observe that Huxley fre- 
quently sets forth his own ideas in 
the speeches of comic characters. 

By 1923, then, when Antic Hay 
appeared, Huxley had ridiculed 
mysticism but had done so in such 
a way as to permit us, with the 
wisdom of hindsight, to see that 
the issue was not altogether closed. 
In Antic Hay, too, the mystical 
theme is stated so cautiously that 
the critics have ignored or over- 
looked it; but it is nevertheless un- 
mistakably there. 

The novel, whose main theme is 
that human life is an antic hay, a 
mad dance, opens in 1922 (the 
book appeared in 1923) as Theo- 
dore Gumbril, who was born about 
1891 (Huxley was born in 1894) 
and who is an usher in a boys’ 
school (as Huxley was, briefly, a 
teacher), sits in the hard oaken 
stalls of the school’s chapel and 
speculates “in his rapid and 
rambling way about the existence 
and nature of God.” The lesson, 
from the sixth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, enjoins him to love God 
with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his might. Gum- 
bril muses upon this text. “No, but 
seriously, Gumbril reminded him- 
self, the problem was very trouble- 
some indeed. God as a sense of 
warmth about the heart, God as 
exultation, God as tears in the eyes, 
God as a rush of power or thought 
—that was all right. But God as 
truth, God as 2 plus 2 equals 4— 
that wasn’t so clearly all right. Was 
there any chance of their being the 
same? Were there bridges to join 
the two worlds?” (4) * 

Here Gumbril states a problem 
that Huxley turns to again and 
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again, until it becomes central in 
his work: how can one reconcile 
his religious intuitions and his 
skeptical intellect? Is it possible 
that a source of knowledge exists 
that cannot be apprehended by the 
senses (i.e., is it possible that the 
God apprehended by intuition 
“really” exists, is “true” in the 
sense in which “2 plus 2 equals 4” 
is true) ? 

Gumbril cannot construct a 
bridge between the two worlds, es- 
pecially since the more distant one 
seems to be in the possession of the 
foghorning Reverend Mr. Pelvey. 
Upon the second lesson, ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” Gumbril says “Ah, 
but suppose one did know what 
one was doing? Suppose one knew 
only too well? And of course one 
always did know. One was not a 
fool. But this was all nonsense, all 
nonsense. One must think of 
something better than this.” (7 
And so Gumbril thinks of air 


cushions, of English Gothic archi- 
tecture, of Gumbril’s Patent Small- 
Clothes. 

Having thus ents stated a 


theme, that one knows what one 
is doing but prefers to think about 
something else, that one sees a 
possible goal but prefers to wander 
aimlessly, Huxley proceeds to il- 
lustrate that theme in the ineffec- 
tual life of Theodore Gumbril, 
particularly in the part of the novel 
that deals with Gumbril’s affair 
with Emily, the only person with 
whom Gumbril is able to establish 
what he feels is a meaningful rela- 
tionship. “Unreal, eternal in the 
secret darkness,” Gumbril says of 
their night together. “A night that 
was an eternal parenthesis amon 

the other nights and days.” (236) 
Note the repeated word “eternal,” 


which Huxley means quite literal- 
ly here. The rest of the novel is 
Huxley’s monument to life’s mean- 
inglessness. 

Life is utterly pointless in this 
novel, a hay danced by human be- 
ings whose motivation is chiefly 
the goaty urge. Marlowe’s lines 
“My men like satyrs grazing on the 
lawns/ Shall with their goat-feet 
dance the antic hay” are the epi- 
graph. Conventional religion is a 
tiresome succession of words 
droned out by dull-witted Pelveys. 
Love is mere itch and ennui. Pa- 
triotism is absurd. Progress means 
hideous suburban “little sham half- 
timbered houses near the station.” 
Science is a technique for develop- 
ing strains of rabbits with defective 
eyesight. Mass education has simply 
increased the number of semi-lit- 
erate gullible people who delight 
in whatever inanity the adver- 
tisers provide for them. One lives 
as Mrs. Viveash (does her name 
mean “a living death”?) does, des- 
perately trying to find some diver- 
sion to make the hours bearable 
until one is tired enough to sleep, 
but one has long ago given up any 
idea that what one does is of any 
significance, except perhaps to 
amuse the gods, if there are any. 
Morality is a meaningless concept, 
because one cannot accept any ab- 
solute standards against which to 
measure conduct. “Good; good? It 
was a word people only used nowa- 
days with a kind of deprecating 
humourousness. Good. Beyond 
good and evil? We are all that 
nowadays. Or merely below them, 
like earwigs? I glory in the name 
of earwig.” (5) In a world devoid 
of absolute values, a world in 
which human beings are beyond, 
or below, good and evil, an ear- 
wig is no more and no less im- 
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portant than a painter or a physi- 
ologist. One accepts the world, 
empty as it is; one flaunts his real- 
ization of life’s pointlessness—one 
glories in the name of earwig. 

In such a world, only pleasure 
can stir human beings or keep them 
from ending their pointless lives. 
Gumbril therefore sets out to find 
pleasure, in the arts, in sex, in liv- 
ing comfortably, in science, in poli- 
tics. Huxley gives us a picture of 
each of these activities, but each 
is a picture of futility. His artist 
is a self-deceived mediocrity. His 
amorists, Mercaptan and Cole- 
man, find pleasure only when the 
circumstances are witless and sor- 
did. “The real charm about de- 
bauchery,” says Coleman, “‘is its 
total pointlessness, futility, and 
above all its incredible tedious- 
ness.” (236) The amateur politi- 
cian, Mr. Bojanus, wants a revolu- 
tion not because it would accom- 
plish anything but because it 
would provide a change and a 
little excitement. The scientist, 
Shearwater, grafts ovaries into 
roosters and produces beetles that 
cannot crawl straight because their 
heads have been cut off and re- 
placed by heads from other beetles. 
His bored wife passes through the 
beds of several of the characters 
while the scientist himself pedals a 
bicycle desperately on a treadmill 
so as to lose himself in experiments 
and thus not think about his pas- 
sion for Mrs. Viveash. The novel 
ends in an aimless circling taxi 
ride during which Gumbril and 
Mrs. Viveash see in the garish, 
idiotic electric advertising signs in 
Piccadilly Circus symbols of the 
utter pointlessness of modern life, 
the antic hay in which they are 


engaged. 
Amid all this idiocy, Gumbril 
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finds two possible sources of mean- 
ing. One of these is art: late Latin 
verse for one character and Wren’s 
architecture for another. Music, 
too, has possible meaning: “The 
twelfth sonata of Mozart was in- 
secticide; no earwigs could crawl 
through that music.” But these are 
drugs only, and one awakens to 
find the world as meaningless as 
before The second source of mean- 
ing, inough Huxley does not press 
the matter, offers at least the pos- 
sibility of a means for finding some 
lasting purpose in existence. In a 
remarkable passage, Huxley pre- 
sents an experience that is to recur 
in Time Must Have a Stop, one of 
the clearly mystical novels. Pos- 
sibly it describes something that 
Huxley himself experienced, or 
perhaps it is merely his “sensuous 
analogue” of some inexpressible in- 
tuition. 

In any case, the experience can 
only be described as mystical. Gum- 
bril is speaking to Emily: ‘There 
are quiet places also in the mind,” 
he said meditatively. “But we build 
bandstands and factories on them. 
Deliberately—to put a stop to the 
quietness.” The trivial preoccupa- 
tions of everyday life, Gumbril 
says, serve to break the quietness; 
but at times the quietness “re-estab- 
lishes itself, an inward quiet, a 
growing, expanding crystal. . . . It 
is beautiful and terrifying, yes, ter- 
rifying as well as beautiful. For 
one’s alone in the crystal and 
there’s no support from outside, 
there’s nothing external and trivial 
to pull oneself up by or to stand 
on, superiorly, contemptuously, so 
that one can look down.” 

In this state, one’s education, 
outward skepticism, sophistication 
fall away, says Gumbril; one is 
alone, undergoing an experience 





for which a rational twentieth 
century man is unprepared. “And 
at last you are conscious of some- 
thing approaching; it is almost a 
faint sound of footsteps. Something 
inexpressibly lovely and wonder- 
ful advances through the crystal, 
nearer, nearer. And, oh, inexpres- 
sibly terrifying. For if it were to 
touch you, if it were to seize and 
engulf you, you’d die; all the regu- 
lar, habitual, daily part of you 
would die. There would be an end 
of bandstands and whizzing fac- 
tories, and one would have to be- 
gin living arduously in some 
strange, unheard-of manner.” And 
so one quickly thinks of “anything 
for a diversion”—business, jazz, gos- 
sip, politics. “‘And you lie tran- 
quilly on your bed, thinking of 
what you'd do if you had ten thou- 
sand pounds, and of all the forni- 
cations you'll never commit.’ He 
thought of Rosie’s pink under- 
clothes.” (186-8) 


Looking at Emily, who does not 


inhabit the same world as Mrs. 
Viveash and Mercaptan and Cole- 
man, Gumbril muses. ‘““There was 
quiet in her mind, he thought. She 
was native to that crystal world; 
for her, the steps came comforting- 
ly through the silence and the 
lovely thing brought with it no 
terror.” (188) 

When Gumbril says that ‘there 
are quiet places also in the mind,” 
he means that the mind, or at least 
some minds, have the ability to 
receive impressions directly, with- 
out the intercession of the senses. 
These impressions, which are of 
an unearthly, timeless serenity, pre- 
sumably come from an order of 
being that is not perceptible to 
the senses; and so long as we con- 
tinue to use only our senses to re- 
ceive impressions, we shall never 


develop the ability to receive im- 
pressions by means of these “quiet 
places” in the mind—thus we shall 
never receive information about 
any order of being that cannot be 
apprehended by the senses, and we 
shall refuse to believe that any such 
order exists. 

For Gumbril, knowledge of the 
existence of these “quiet places” 
comes when he is almost uncon- 
scious, “lying awake at night, some- 
times—not restlessly, but serenely, 
waiting for sleep.” One can use 
these faculties only, apparently, 
when one is not conscious of the 
distractions of the everyday world. 
Hence the statement that if the 
“something inexpressibly lovely 
and wonderful” and _ terrifying 
“were to engulf you, you’d die; all 
the regular habitual, daily part of 
you would die.” The mystics, as 
Huxley later in his career points 
out, call this shedding of one’s daily 
life “dying to self,” i.e., discarding 
all that makes one a distinct per- 
sonality, all that separates one from 
the Divine Ground. One would 
thenceforward have “to begin liv- 
ing in some strange, unheard-of 
manner.” But Gumbril is not yet 
ready to “die to self,” because “it’s 
too terrifying, it’s too painful to 
die.” And so he creates any sort 
of diversion to drive away the 
“lovely and_ terrifying thing.” 
Emily, on the other hand, is ap- 
parently by nature capable of us- 
ing the faculties that in most 
people remain undeveloped. “She 
was native to that crystal world; 
for her, the steps came comforting- 
ly through the silence and the 
lovely thing brought with it no 
terror.” 

Let us return now to the prob- 
lem posed by Gumbril in the open- 
ing pages of the novel: is it possible 
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to reconcile one’s religious emo- 
tions and intuitions with one’s in- 
tellectual awareness of the world 
as the senses describe it to one? 
Can one fit the information that 
one receives about an order of be- 
ing not perceptible to the senses 
into the view of the world that an 
intelligent, educated, skeptical man 
of the twentieth century must 
hold? When one becomes aware 
of the “quiet places” in the mind 
and of the possibilities that those 
quiet places provide for entering 
into immediate, intuitive aware- 
ness of another order of existence, 
what does one do with that infor- 
mation? Having had a mystical 
experience, what move does a rea- 
sonable man next make? 
Gumbril’s answer is to put the 
matter out of his mind, to build 
bandstands upon the quiet places 
of his mind, because to pursue the 
matter would involve great changes 
in his life, changes of a sort that an 
intelligent materialist is taught by 
his society to consider absurd. And 
when by chance Gumbril meets a 
woman to whom the crystal world 
is familiar, who could presumably 
teach him to enter it at will, he 
destroys that possibility and with 
it all possibility of finding mean- 
ing in an otherwise meaningless 
world; in an afternoon of perfectly 
conscious and deliberate debase- 
ment and irresponsibility, he makes 
Emily’s trusting him impossible. 
“Well, let everything go,” he says. 
“Into the mud. Leave it there, and 
let the dogs lift their hind legs over 
it as they pass.” At the end of the 
novel, when Gumbril contemplates 
the idiotic frenzy of the flashing 
electric signs and Shearwater’s des- 
perate pedalling on a bicycle that 
never gets anywhere, his conscious- 
ness of the pointlessness of exist- 


ence is deepened by his knowledge 
that he has rejected the only pos- 
sibility for meaning that his life 
offers. Given a choice between the 
absurdity of mysticism and the 
pointlessness of life without mys- 
ticism, Gumbril chooses the latter 
and resigns himself to continuing 
the antic hay. 

Thus we may conclude that Hux- 
ley, the most autobiographical of 
novelists, had as early as 1923 seri- 
ously entertained the possibility of 
obtaining information by mystical 
means about an order of existence 
entirely hidden to the senses or the 
intellect. Indeed, there is good rea- 
son to believe that Huxley himself 
had had a mystical experience of 
the sort that Gumbril describes but 
that, like Gumbril, he was not yet 
prepared to make the tremendous 
changes in his view of the world 
that embracing anything so foreign 
to the Western mind as mysticism 
would involve. 

Let us now skip over two novels, 
Those Barren Leaves (1925), in 
which the mysticism hinted at in 
the earlier Crome Yellow and An- 
tic Hay is openly discussed, though 
Huxley draws no conclusions in 
the novel, and Point Counter Point 
(1928) , in which, according to the 
received opinion, Huxley sees the 
error of his mystical ways and 
adopts instead D. H. Lawrence's 
doctrine of life-worship. Brave New 
World, which appeared in 1932, 
when Huxley supposedly was still 
under the influence of Lawrence 
and had outgrown mysticism, will 
illustrate the second of the two 
points of this paper, that a strong 
undercurrent of mysticism is to be 
found even in the novels in which 
Huxley had supposedly repudiated 
mysticism. The matter is a bit com- 
plicated at this point because Law- 
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rence is also often thought a mystic; 
but Lawrence’s doctrine prescribed 
living as fully as possible in the 
world of the senses and spirit and 
mind, being as fully human as pos- 
sible, while Huxley’s involved “dy- 
ing to self,” freeing oneself as much 
as possible from the burden of the 
body, the intellect, and the sepa- 
rate personality. Such a doctrine, 
as Huxley acknowledged at the 
time, sacrificed all aspects of man 
for the sake of the spiritual; Law- 
rence’s life-worship, on the other 
hand, gave all aspects of man their 
due, including the spiritual. In 
Brave New World, according to 
the received opinion, Huxley had 
abandoned his tentative explora- 
fions into mysticism and had em- 
braced Lawrence’s doctrines; we 
shall see, however, that instead 


mysticism is not far below the sur- 
face of that novel. 

In Brave New World, Huxley 
shows that’any society that has set 
happiness and material well-being 
as its goals must, for the sake ‘of 


stability, deliberately cultivate 
mediocrity and perpetual adoles- 
cence in all but a tiny portion of 
its numbers. If, on the other hand, 
it wants to make its members fully 
human, individual, and independ- 
ent, it must abandon the economic, 

litical, and social structures that 
Impose conformity—in a word, it 
must revert to primitivism, with all 
of the attendant disease, intoler- 
ance, and ignorance. In the novel, 
the only two choices are the brave 
new world and the savage reserva- 
tion; man has the choice, Huxley 
says in his preface, between in- 
sanity on the one hand and lunacy 
on the other. But Huxley hints at 
a third alternative. 

The World-Controller, Mus- 
tapha Mond, like Huxley a man of 


prodigious intellect, discusses his 
reasons for suppressing a book on 
biology in which the author ex- 
plained phenomena in terms of 
purpose: such speculation about 
the purpose of human life, Mond 
says in the novel, is unsettling be- 
cause it may make people “lose 
their faith in happiness as the 
Sovereign Good and take to be- 
lieving, instead, that the goal was 
somewhere beyond, somewhere out- 
side the present human sphere; that 
the purpose of life was not the 
maintenance of well-being, but 
some intensification and refining 
of consciousness, some enlargement 
of knowledge. Which was, the Con- 
troller reflected, quite possibly 
true.” (211-2)° 

An odd statement: why should 
the alternative to happiness be 
“some intensification and refining 
of consciousness”? Nothing in the 
idea of happiness suggests such an 
alternative, as motion suggests rest 
or silence suggests sound. One 
might reasonably expect the alter- 
native to happiness to be duty to 
society or obedience to a god’s will; 
that Mustapha Mond seizes upon 
“some intensification and refining 
of consciousness, some enlargement 
of knowledge” as the purpose of 
life suggests that that idea might 
have been in Huxley’s mind at the 
time as well. If so, Huxley was once 
again considering the possibility of 
man’s cultivating his hitherto un- 
developed ability to receive knowl- 
edge without using his senses. The 
“intensification and refining of 
consciousness” is what Gumbril in 
Antic Hay had hoped was possible 
after he became aware of the “quiet 
places” in the mind. It anticipates 
the statement in the passage from 
Time Must Have a Stop quoted 
above “that there is . . . a Tao, or 
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Way, which must be followed, if 
men are to achieve their final end,” 
that end being “to achieve . 
unitive knowledge . . . supreme 
identity” with the Godhead or 
Ground. 

In speaking of “some intensifica- 
tion and refining of consciousness,” 
Mond cannot mean mere exercise 
of intelligence: the brave new 
world provides for exercise of in- 
telligence by a necessary few such 
as the World Controller himself 
and provides places of humane ex- 
ile for those who cannot accommo- 
date their intelligence to the in- 
fantilism of the planned society. 
Mustapha Mond, offered early in 
his career a choice between exile 
in the chaotic intelligent society 
and life in the orderly stupid one, 
does not regret having chosen the 
latter, despite his powerful intel- 
ligence. Thus in speaking of “some 
intensification and refining of con- 
sciousness” as the purpose of ex- 
istence, Mond must mean some- 
thing other than the free exercise 
of intelligence offered by the society 
of exiles. The goal, he says, lies 
“somewhere outside the present 
human sphere”; hence the goal 
cannot be anything now ordinarily 
available to intelligent human be- 
ings, but it must be something 
within their power to discover 
(note the word “‘present” in “‘some- 
where outside the present human 
sphere”). Presumably Mond _ is 
speculating about the possibility, 
at least, of developing a latent fac- 
ulty in man, his mystical intuition. 

But like Gumbril in Antic Hay, 
Mond decides that attempting to 
develop one’s latent mystical 
powers is so foreign to his view 
of the world that he will turn his 
attention to anything else. And 
the brave new world of which 


Mond is the Controller makes sure 
that its citizens will never develop 
this unsettling latent power, by sys- 
tematically building “factories and 
“quiet 


band-stands”’ 
places.” 

Another highly intelligent man 
in the novel—Huxley has always 
valued intelligence highly, and in 
his later novels makes it one of 
the three qualities needed for a 
man’s salvation—is Helmholtz Wat- 
son, an Emotional Engineer, who 
rebels against the idotic drivel that 
his job requires him to write and 
shocks the authorities by writing a 
poem about an intuition received 
in solitude: 


upon the 


Yesterday’s committee, 
Sticks, but a broken drum, 
Midnight in the City, 

Flutes in a vacuum, 

Shut lips, sleeping .faces, 
Every stopped machine, 

The dumb and littered places 


All silences rejoice, 
Weep (loudly or low), 
k—but with the voice 

Of whom, I do not know. 

Absenoe, say, of Susan’s, 

Absence of Egeria’s 

Lips and, ah, posteriors, 

Slowly form a presence; 

Whose? and I ask, of what 

So absurd an essence, 

That something, which is not, 

Nevertheless should populate 

Empty night more solidly 

Than that with which we copulate 

Why should it seem so squalidly? (216) 

The “something which is not,” 
the voice of silence, fills empty 
night more solidly than Susan or 
Egeria does. It is an absurd essence, 
and yet Watson says about his in- 
tuition of that essence “I feel... 
as though I were just beginning to 
have something to write about. As 
though I were beginning to be able 
to use that power I feel I’ve got in- 
side me—that extra, latent power. 
Something seems to be coming to 
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me.” (217) Some kind of essence, 
that is, can be apprehended intui- 
tively, can set free a latent power 
within some men, and makes copu- 
lation seem squalid. Evidently Wat- 
son has had a mystical experience. 
Having had that experience, Wat- 
son knows that he will be exiled, 
but he looks forward with pleasure 
to exile and the solitude that will 
make the operation of intuition 
possible. 

Though Huxley does not de- 
velop the idea explicitly, he shows, 
by allowing his two most brilliant 
characters in the novel to admit 
the possibility of mysticism as a 
source of absolute knowledge and 
values in a world otherwise limited 
to useful but purely relative values, 
that mysticism was never out of his 
thoughts even at a time when he 
had supposedly, under Lawrence’s 
influence, abandoned his tentative 
gropings toward mysticism. 

To conclude: the examination of 
these two novels, one written at a 
time when according to the usual 


The Trouble With Aldous Huxley,” 
American Scholar (Autumn 1942), 459. 
_2Mysticism, 12th ed. (New York, 1930), 


xiv. 
3(New York, 1944), 294-5. 


view Huxley had not yet become a 
mystic, and the other written at a 
time when according to the usual 
view Huxley had been convinced 
by Lawrence that speculation about 
mysticism was useless, shows that 
from the very beginning of his 
career Huxley has been strongly 
drawn toward the mysticism 
avowed openly only in the later 
novels. Thus the critics’ contention 
that Huxley the skeptic and ra- 
tionalist was saved from the ab- 
surdities of mysticism by Lawrence 
only to be seduced back into mys- 
ticism by Gerald Heard cannot be 
reconciled with the facts. Though 
he has certainly been influenced by 
Lawrence and others at various 
times in his career, as he has him- 
self acknowledged, Huxley has 
shown in his career a steady and 
consistent development of mystical 
tendencies and has not undergone 
the two conversions of which the 
critics speak. 


Sacramento State College 


4(London, 1928). 
given in parentheses. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
TO SPECTRUM 


ALAN STEPHENS 


Spectrum is published by the 
Associated Students of the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, 
in three issues a year—Fall, Winter, 
and Spring-Summer. The first issue 
appeared in 1957. As is customary 
in such an enterprise, the staff of 
the magazine is composed of stu- 
dent editors and a board of faculty 
advisors. 

The magazine has a more than 
local interest: in the bibliography 
which follows this note are pieces 
by Hugh Kenner on T. S. Eliot and 
on Samuel Beckett; by Marvin 
Mudrick on D. H. Lawrence and 
on Jean Cocteau; by T. S. Eliot on 
Wyndham Lewis; by Donald Davie 
on Samuel Beckett. Yet this bibli- 
ography, restricted as it is to citing 
articles on twentieth century lit- 
erature, gives only a scanty indica- 
tion of the range and distinction 
of the contents of a given issue. 
Besides student fiction and poetry, 
the magazine has published poetry 
by Charles Tomlinson, Edgar 
Bowers, Richard Eberhart, Donald 
Davie, and William Carlos Wil- 
liams; the first English translation 
of a story by Heinrich Mann; the 
first publication in English of a sec- 
tion from Beckett’s The Unnam- 
able and of Mercier and Camier, 
Beckett’s first French novel; and 
translations of poetry by Jules 
Supervielle, Jean Cocteau, Adam 
Mickiewicz, and Fyodor Tyutchev. 


The issue for Fall, 1958, carried the 
introductory section of the Mem- 
oirs of Waclaw Lednicki, an inter- 
national authority on the Slavic 
literatures; the Fall issue of the 
following year carried a treatise on 
poetic measure by William Carlos 
Williams. One of the policies of 
the magazine has been to accept 
significant work which in length, 
method, or attitude would have 
been judged inadmissible by other 
literary reviews. 

In publishing, side by side, the 
work of local students, of little- 
known writers from both sides of 
the Atlantic, and of writers of in- 
ternational reputation, Spectrum 
manages to remain faithful to its 
locality and at the same time to 
give its readers a quickening sense 
of the variousness of the writing 
worth looking at that is now being 
done in the United States, in 
Britain, and in Europe. 

Future issues will be annotated 
in our regular bibliography. 

University of California 
Santa Barbara 

BECKETT, SAMUEL 
Davie, Donald, “Kinds of Comedy,” 

Spectrum, 2:25-31, Winter, 1958. 
Beckett has “withdrawn into a sheerly 
verbal universe, not in order to exclude 
the more troublous worlds of experience, 
but precisely to see all those wider 
troubles at work in language as in a 
microcosm.” In All That Fall the major 
source of comedy is “syntax . . . which 
parodies itself.” 
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Kenner, Hugh, “The Beckett Landscape,” 
Spectrum, 2:8-24, Winter, 1958. 
In “a landscape of wholly familiar mys- 
teriousness,” Beckett’s virtuosity, at work 
on the deprived and the minimal, pre- 
sents us with the figure of “a haunted 
man whose fidelity to an impossible task 
- illuminates the dynamics of a tragic 
sense of duty.” “Despair is not Beckett's 
message, rather its reasonableness is his 
premise.” 


COCTEAU, JEAN 
Mudrick, Marvin, “Cocteau’s Poem of 
Childhood,” Spectrum, 1 (Nuinber 3): 
25-33, Fall, 1957. 
Cocteau’s excursions into various genres 
“are all poems—paradigms and enigmas, 
exercises of strength, lightning-flashes, 
conjurations of essences. . . .” In Les 
Enfants Terribles, Cocteau’s “offhand 
manner . . . has told us everything we 
have to know about his terrifying chil- 
dren to be caught up in the inevitable 
crescendo which elevates us to the tragic 
end.” 


Ringer, Gordon, “The Angel and the 
Automaton: Jean Cocteau,” Spectrum, 
1 (Number 3):3-12, Fall, 1957. 
Cocteau eludes the literary historian: he 
has disdained “movements” and has re- 
jected the notion of a style for that of 
styles; the poet achieves an inexhaustible 
self-renewal in untried forms” at the 
prompting of the daemon whose agent 
he is. Hence the recurrence in Cocteau’s 
work of the imposter, the greatest in- 
stance of which is in La Machine In- 
fernale. 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 
Kenner, Hugh, “Gerontion,” Spectrum, 
2:139-54, Fall, 1958. 

In “Gerontion,” Eliot exhausts the re- 
sources of Jacobean rhetoric, in which, 
Eliot has remarked, “the drama is all in 
the word, and the word has no further 
reality behind it.” “Gerontion” explores 
“the possible historical range of every 
word,” setting up “a maximum of con- 
trolled ambiguity which . . . is itself the 
‘meaning.’” 


FICTION 

Loomis, Edward W., “A Note on Cozzens” 
and “The Logic of Plotting,” numbers 
II and III of “Three Notes on Plot,” 
Spectrum, 4:94-6, Spri g-Summer, 1960. 

Note II: The weakness in Cozzens’ best 

work lies in his peculiar plotting—“the 

collocation of trying events within a short 


period of time is necessarily a fortuitous 
occurrence.” Hence Cozzens, though an 
able writer, “has not written any single 
book so strong as From Here to Eternity, 
a novel which is very brilliantly plotted. 


Note III: One may deduce from the Note- 
books that for Henry James “The achieved 
plot is a minute practical logic, invented 
for the story in which it appears and for 
no other purpose. It is not a general idea, 
and withers outside its context, but with- 
in the context it generalizes a meaning.” 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 
Mudrick, Marvin, “The Originality of 
The Rainbow,” Specrum, 3:3-28, Win- 
ter, 1959. 
The Rainbow is original by virtue of its 
presenting “the awareness that with the 
dying away, in the age of technology, of 
genuine communal relations between 
men ... the only hope for man lies in 
those remaining potentialities of human 
relationship which depend for their real- 
ization on the fullest . . . possible realiza- 
tion of the sexual impulse.” 


LEWIS, WYNDHAM 

“Homage to Wyndham Lewis, 1884-1957,” 
Spectrum, 1:45-52, Spring-Summer, 1957. 

Brief tributes by T. S. Eliot, Geoffrey 

Bridson, and Michael Ayrton, respectively, 

to Lewis as i Stylist, as a writer of 


drama for iormance on radio, and as 
a “genuine classical artist” living in a 
romantic period. 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 
Kenner, Hugh, “Manuscript to Be Placed 
in a Bottle,” Spectrum, 1 (Number 1): 
3-10, Winter, 1957. 
The Little Magazines are at present read 
mainly by university teachers separated 
by great geographical distances which 
discourage the establishing of an active 
and significant community of letters. 
Those who write for the reviews need 
to “work for a situation in which it will 
be normal for our readers to be as active 
as we.” 


MODERN LITERATURE 

Kenner, Hugh, “Letters in the Space 
Age,” Spectrum, 3:67-80, Spring-Sum- 
mer, 1959. 

The arts in our time, by clarifying “their 

relation to the materials they use .. . 

the nature of the central act proper to 

each art” and “the nature of the creative 

situation” have attained an autonomy and 

an understanding of how to achieve “a 
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combined generality and precision” such 
as science attained in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


SOLOMON, CARL 
Loomis, Edward W., “A Traitor to the 
Beat Generation,” Spectrum, —4:40-5, 
Winter, 1960. 
Carl Solomon’s “Report from the Asy- 
lum,” in the anthol The Beat Genera- 
tion and the Angry Young Men, “attacks 
i ”; Solomon's prose is “without 
eccentricity. He cultivates a normal syn- 
tax, eschews epigram, avoids t -” And 
Solomon's thesis is anti-Beat: “I have a 
small mind and 1 mean to use it.” 


VALERY, PAUL 

Ringer, Gordon, “Paul Valéry,” Spectrum, 
2:168-73, Fall, 1958. 

Valéry saw that his problem was “to be 


a great , but to be neither Rimbaud, 


nor Mallarmé, nor Verlaine”; his solution 
“in criticism was to eliminate the central 
prejudices of Romanticism from poetic 
theory,” and in his poetic practice to 
write with a coldly deliberate conscious- 
ness of what he was doing. 


WINTERS, YVOR 
Marsh, Robert, “Observations on the 
Criticism of Yvor Winters,” Spectrum, 
4:116-8, Spring-Summer, 1960. [This is 
part I of an essay to be concluded in 
the next issue.] 
Though Winters has frequently been 
placed among the New Critics, he does 
not share their naturalistic assumption 
that “poetry, like protein or iron, is in 
the nature of man. .. . Mr. Winters calls 
us to look not at nature but at art, not 
at human ‘behavior’ but at human 
choice.” 





FIVE YEARS OF THE EXPLICATOR: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 


BERNARD KNIEGER 


The Explicator is beginning its 
nineteenth year and is still, as al- 
ways, unsubsidized. According to 
Professor Whitesell, the editors 
“lean over backwards to stay with- 
in the bounds of explication de 
texte,” especially since they “are 
swamped with notes and articles” 
and can accept only a small per- 
centage of the submitted material. 
As the rules for contributions ex- 
plain, short, concise notes are gen- 
erally preferred. However, fre- 
quently these items have more sub- 
stance than do many much longer 
articles. See, for example, Elizabeth 
Schneider’s analysis of “The Wind- 
hover” in the January, 1960, issue. 

As yet, The Explicator does not 
have a cumulative index. But the 
June issue contains the annual in- 
dex of explications which appeared 
in The Explicator and in British 
and American writings generally. 
Over half of the material published 
in The Explicator analyzes con- 
temporary works, with over half 
of this material being explications 
of contemporary poems. The 
authors whose works are discussed 
are almost solely the standard 
major British and American figures 
(Eliot, Faulkner, Frost, Yeats, and 
so on) rather than more recent 
writers, perhaps because the editors 
and contributors are teachers. 
When, as happens, the same work 
is discussed by more than one critic, 
the explicators somctimes supple- 


ment each other, more frequently 
correct previous explicators. The 
explication generally takes the 
form of a paraphrase or of the 
Statement of the work’s central 
theme. 

Beginning with the July, 1960, 
issue, Twentieth Century Litera- 
ture will have concise summaries 
of the articles on twentieth-century 
literature currently appearing in 
The Explicator. Below are sum- 
maries of the items on contem- 
porary literature which have ap- 
peared there from Volume XIII 
through the first three, issues of 
Volume XVIII, that is, from Octo- 
ber, 1954, to December, 1959. In 
being concise, I frequently have 
baldly stated the theme or situa- 
tion of the work (say, “boy gets 
girl”) . Since the pages of the maga- 
zine are not numbered, explications 
are identified by the item numbers 
which are assigned cumulatively 
through each volume. 


University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee 


AUDEN, WYSTAN HUGH 

Power, William, “Foxtrot From A Play,” 
XVI, item 32. 

Modelled on the song “The British Gren- 
adiers,” “Foxtrot” asserts man’s ability 
to love despite his shortcomings. 


McFadden, George, “It’s No Use Raising 
A Shout,” XV, item 12. 

Au invalid, because of self-love. is es- 
tranged from “Honey” aud from life. 
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Rowan, Mark, “It’s No Use Raising A 
Shout,” XV, item 12. 

In the face of the crisis of the "Thirties, 
the middle-class speaker feels hopeless. 


Sutherland, John H., “It’s No Use Rais- 
ing A Shout,” XV, item 12. 
Without love, marriage fails, 
ciety fails. 


and so- 


Bartlett, ~_ and Pollard, 


John A., 
—= 


, 1939, Stanza 2,” XIV, item 


le refers to theories of “Statism” 
to Hitler's life. 


and 


BRINNIN, JOHN MALCOLM 

Humilita, Sister Mary, “Views Of The 
Favorite Colleges,” XIV, item 20. 

The contrasts between the natural and 
the unnatural comment ironically on 
modern college life. 


CHEKHOV, ANTON 

Lainoff, Seymour, “The Darling,” XIII, 
item 24. 

“. . . love is either unappreciated or un- 
availing.” 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 
Gleckner, Robert F., 
item 33. 

Arsat comes to see the difference between 
iliusion and reality. 


“The Lagoon,” XVI, 


Gullason, Thomas Arthur, 
XIV, item 23. 

Arsat realizes he must return to responsi- 
bility to win back his lost manhood 


“The Lagoon,” 


McCann, Charles J., “The 
XVIII, item 3. 


Arsat is a Lord Jim. 


Lagoon,” 


Sickels, Eleanor M., 
item 17. 
Arsat cannot avoid intolerable choices. 


“The Lagoon,” XV, 


Lynskey, 
item 6. 
“. . . evil is objectified in the silver. . . .” 


Winifred, “Nostromo,” XIII, 


Rapin, René, “Nostromo,” XIII, item 50. 
Professor Guerard pointed out Conrad's 
repeated symbolic use of silver. 


CRANE, HART 

Jumper, Will C., “For The Marriage Of 
Faustus And Helen, Part III, Stanza 5,” 
XVII, item 8. 


The personal imagination gives experience 
value. 


Widmer, Kingsley, “Key 
item 17. 

The speaker passionately rejects the mod- 
ern world but has no further vision. 


West,” XVIII, 


Griffith, 
item 5. 
Crane describes the sensations at the mo- 
ment of death. 


Ben W., Jr., “Paraphrase,” XILI, 


Koretz, Gene, “Passage,” XIII, item 47. 
The nature and conditions of the aes- 
thetic moment are described. 


Willingham, John, and Mosley, Virginia, 
“Passage,” XIII, item 47. 

The poet searches for mystical purity, 
prophesying his own suicide. 


Schulz, Mar F., 
XIV, item 46. 

A release from the temporal world by 
loving achieves a vision of the absolute. 


“Voyages II, 1-5; 21-25,” 


ila James, “Voyages II,” XIII, 


The poet’s responses to the sea deter- 
mines the lyric’s form. 


CUMMINGS, E. E. 

Crowder, Richard, “48,” XVI, item 41. 
This poem about the dance is about Paul 
Draper. 


Felhaim, 
ii. 

The poem's spatial design conveys the 
sense of wonder over spring. 


Marvin, “IN JUST—” XIV, item 


Brauer, George C., Jr., 
item 14. 

The poem reflects the oneness of human 
life. 


“(one!),” XVI, 


Louis C., “(one!),” XV, item 40. 
. the theme of this poem is unity.” 


Rus, 


Britton, John, “Pity This Busy Monster, 
Manunkind,” XVIII, item 5. 

Modern man is caught in a closed circuit 
of materialism. 


Levin, Gerald, “POEM 
. .),” XVII, item 18. 
The self maintains individuality and 
eternally approaches union with nature 

through love. 


(Love's function 
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Henry, Nat, “These Children Singing In 
Stone A,” XIII, item 51. 

Putting the punctuation back and re- 
grouping the words into conventional pat- 
terns shows poem’s directness. 


DREISER, THEODORE 

Rapin, René, “Jennie Gerhardt, Chapter 
LXII,” XIV, item 54. 

“Impression imperial” is a typographical 
error for “impressive, imperial.” 


EBERHART, RICHARD 

Arnold, Aerol, “The Groundhog,” XV, 
item 3. 

The poet's price for the insight that all 
things pass is the “withered heart.” 


Mendel, Sydney, “The Groundhog,” XVII, 
item 64. 

The poet unsuccessfully attempts to avoid 
the truth that he will die. 


Bauerle, Richard F., “UR Burial,” XVI, 
item 38. 

A royal lady of Sumer gives final direc- 
tions before committing suicide. 
Eberhart, Richard, “UR Burial,” XVI, 
item 48. 

UR, by Sir Leonard Wooley, is the only 


literary source of the poem. 


ELIOT, T. S. 

Shuman, R. Baird, “The Cocktail Party,” 
XVII, item 46. 

The pagan tradition intermingles with 
Christianity, significantly shown by the 
roles of Sir Henry. 


Brown, Robert M. and Joseph B. Yokel- 
son, “Gerontion, 56-61," XV, item 31. 
These lines, addressed to God, refer to 
the change from Catholicism to Calvinism 
to secularism. 


Culbert, Taylor, “Gerontion, 13-14,” XVII, 
item 20. 
“. . . the woman sneezes while stirring 


the flickering fire in the stove preparatory 
to making tea.” 


Daniels, Edgar F., “Gerontion,” XVII, 
item 58. 

The final line’s echo from Marvell’s The 
Garden contrasts “the present age of re- 
ligious decay and a bygone age of faith.” 


Powers, Lyall H., “The Love Song Of 
J. Alfred Prufrock,” XIV, item 39. 
Prufrock’s resignation to growing old is 


symbolized by his prudent rolling up of 
trousers. 


Virtue, John ,“The Love Song Of J. Al- 
fred Prufrock,” XIV, item 10. 

Prufrock will wear cuffs to ape the swag- 
gering young males. 


Waterman, Arthur E., “The Love Song 
Of J. Alfred Prufrock, 15-22,” XVII, item 
67. 

This is the first allusion to the natural 
world Prufrock has sporadic insights into. 


Homann, Elizabeth Rudisill, “Sweeney 
a The Nightingales, 8,” XVII, item 
Sweeney is a perverted masked priest 
guarding a gate adorned with horns of 
sacrificial fertile beasts, but he and his 
companions are incapable of productivity 
or sacrifice. 


Baker, John Ross, “The Waste Land, 77- 
93,” XIV, item 27. 
The “sevenbranched candelabra,” which 
Jehovah directed Moses to fashion, is in 
a perverted setting. 


Marshall, William H., “The Waste Land, 
182,” XVII, item 42. ~ 

The speaker simultaneously identifiies 
with and rejects the expatriates associated 
with Lake Leman. 


Strandberg, Victor, “Whispers Of Immor- 
tality,” XVII, item 53. 

Eliot contrasts the flesh with the spirit 
and finds both wanting. 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 

Jones, Leonidas M., “The Hound,” XV, 
item 37. 

The hound symbolizes Cotton’s conscience; 
Cotton is desperately clinging to his 
human dignity. 


Going, William T., “A Rose For Emily,” 
XVI, item 27. 

The various implications of the title are 
explored. 


Carpenter. Richard C., “Sartoris,” XIV, 
item 41. 

The oblique climax is a probing of 
Bayard’s spiritual crisis, symboli by 
cold. 


Howell, Elmo, “Sartoris,” XVII, item 33. 
In the character of Myrtle, Faulkner shows 
concern over the impingement of untried 
ways upon a traditional community. 
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Collins, Carvel; “The Sound And The 
Fury,” XVII, item 19. 

Quentin Durward may be the source of 
Quentin Compson’s name: “each valued 
honor in an age which had abandoned it.” 


Labor, Earle, “The Sound And The Fury,” 
XVII, item 30. 
Rather than latent incest, the knife scene 
between Quentin and Caddy implies a 
hysterectomy. 


FITZGERALD, F. SCOTT 

Harrison, James H., “Babylon Revisited,” 
XVI, item 20. 

Charlie is defeated by the nostalgic ap- 
peal of his old way of life. 


FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN 

Leach, Elsie, “A Passage to India, 
XXXVI,” XIII, item 13. 

The outsiders are purified by inadvertent- 
ly participating in the Hindu ceremony. 


FROST, ROBERT 
Ornstein, Robert, 
61. 


“Come In,” XV, item 
Frost comments ee and humorously 
on his romantic sensibiliti 


Hartsock, Mildred E., 
item 42. 
Acceptance of life is the poem’s theme. 


“Directive,” XVI, 


Nitchie, Elizabeth, “The Lovely Shall 
Be Choosers,” XIII, item 39. 

The woman frees herself from self-delu- 
sion, though helpless to save herself. 


Schwartz, Edward “The Lovely Shall Be 
Choosers,” XIII. item 3. 

A proud young woman is judged in a 
dialogue between Fate and the Furies. 


Werner, W. L., “The Lovely Shall Be 
Choosers,” XIII, item 39. 
Schwartz’s interpretation is inconsistent. 


Broderick, a C., “Mending Wall,” 
XIV, tiem 24. 

“Frost contrasts varying ritual r 

to nature as means of propitiating a 
deity. . 


Perrine, Laurence, 
item 38. 

Man’s flexibility triumphs over hostile 
nature. 


“Sand Dunes,” XIV, 


Mumford, Howard, “The Subverted 
Flower,” XVII, item 31. 


The boy's feelings are a normal part of 
nature until subverted into abnormality 
by the girl’s meagre and unnatural re- 
sponse. 


Stauffer, Donald B., “The Subverted 
Flower,” XV, item 38. 

An underlying evil “turns the boy from 
man to brute and despoils the innocence 
of the girl. . 


“To Earthward,” XVI, 
item 

Frost accepts and embraces experience as 
a union of opposites. 


FRY, CHRISTOPHER 

Fox, Robert C., “Venus Observed,” XVI, 
item 47. 

The isolation of men from each other, 
the Duke recognizes, is the common weak- 
ness joining men together. 


GIRAUDOUX, JEAN 

Van Eerde, John, “Tiger At The Gates,” 
XV, item 25. 

Giraudoux parodies Lamartine in Paris's 
joy at separation from a mistress. 


GRAVES, ROBERT 
Swanson, Roy Arthur, 
Nemea,” XV, item 56. 

Hercules’ horror and exultation is in- 
volved in Graves’ dedication to the Muse. 


Scott, Wilbur S., 
3. 


“Hercules At 


GREENE, GRAHAM 

Silvera, Gerald E., “The Basement Room,” 
XV, item 13. 

Philip damns himself by rejecting re- 
sponsibility. 


HARDY, THOMAS 

Holmes, Lawrence Richard, “Her Father,” 
XIV, item 53. 

“Cynic ghost” refers to the memory of a 
dead love. 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 

Bache, William B., “The Battler,” XIII, 
item 4. 

Nick arrives at a more complicated un- 
derstanding of the nature of the world. 


Morris, William E., “The Killers,” XVIII, 
item 1. 

The lunchroom clock being twenty min- 
utes fast is a realistic detail which forces 
reader involvement. 

a Robert P., 
53. 


“The Killers,” XV, item 
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Mrs. Bell's chief function is to intensify 
Ole Andreson’s isolation. 


Levy, Alfred J.. “The Sun Also Rises,” 
XVII, item 39. 

The complete devastation of the normal 
human relationship is dramatized between 
Jake’s pick-up of Georgette and his first 
scene alone with Brett. 


HOPKINS, GERARD MANLEY 
Giovannini, Margaret, “The Caged Sky- 
lark,” XIV, item 35. 

“Bones risen” establish this as a joyful 
commentary on the resurrection of the 


Litzinger, Boyd, “The Habit Of Perfec- 
tion,” XVI, item 1. 

The paradox of denial and fulfillment 
involved in becoming a priest is explored 
by allusions to Holy Scripture, etc. 


Allison, Alexander W., “I Wake And 
Feel The Fell Of Dark,” XVII, item 54. 
The sonnet is a deliberate, penitential 
exercise. 


Ratliff, John D., “The May Magnificat, 
19-22,” XVI, item 17. 
“Bugle blue” is the color of a flower. 


Holloway, Sister Marcella M., “Sonnet 65 
(No Worst, There Is None),” XIV, item 
51. 

The mental anguish is unrelieved in the 
octet. 


Sherwood, H. C., “Spelt From Sibyl’s 
Leaves,” XV, item 5. 

The dying day is a parable of the pre- 
dicament of the human soul. 


Sister Thérése, “Spelt 
Leaves,” XVII, item 45. 
The inevitability of spiritual night is 
communicated by a Ignatian meditation. 


From _ Sibyl’s 


Litzinger, Boyd, “The Wreck Of The 
Deutschland, Stanza 33,’ XVIII, item 19. 
Those saved from the brink of damna- 
tion can behold Christ. 


Scheve, Brother Adelbert, “The Wreck Of 
The Deutschland, Stanza 33,” XVII, item 
60. 

Stanza 33 elaborates the theme of God's 
mercy, with Psalm XVIII (Heb. XIX) 
identifying “giant” as the sun, symboliz- 
ing deity. 


Schneider, Elizabeth, “The Wreck Of The 
Deutschland. Stanza 33,” XVI, item 46. 
God's mercy varies for the “listener,” the 
“lingerer,” those at the outermost fringe 
of salvation. 


HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD 
Peterson, Spiro, “On Wenlock Edge,” 
XV, item 46. 

The narrowing of focus shifts the poem 
from historical reflection into personal 
tragedy. 


Dudley, Fred A., “Terence, This Is Stupid 
Stuff, 51-52,” XIV, item 2. 

The wringing of the stem has no literal 
referent. 


Griffith, Ben W., Jr., “Terence, This Is 
Stpuid Stuff, (SL LXII),” XIII, item 16. 
The “Stem” is “either a pen-staff or a 
shepherd’s pipe,” and “weary land” re- 
flects Housman’s troubles. 


Werner, W. L., “Terence, This Is Stpuid 
Stuff, 51-52," XIV, item 2. 
“It” refers to a brew, not a pen or pipe. 


HUMPHRIES, ROLFE 

Cook, Harold E., “Little Fugue,” XIV, 
item 14. 

The poem literally employs the structural 
aspects of the fugue. 


JAMES, HENRY 

Collins, Carvel, “The Turn Of The 
Screw,” XIII, item 49. 

Douglas may be little Miles grown up. 


Rupp, Henry R., “The Two Faces,” XIV, 
item 30. 


Sutton’s key role in the story is further 
documented. 


JARRELL, RANDALL 

Marcus, Mordecai and Erin, “The Eman- 
cipators,” XVI, item 26. 

The self-sacrifice of the first modern sci- 
entists led to man’s slavery and death. 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Holmes, Lawrence Richard, “Ecce Puer,” 
XIII, item 12. 

Echoes from Shakespeare and the Bible 
communicate the almost inevitable aban- 
donment of the father. 

Kain, Richard M., “Ecce Puer,” XIV, 
item 29. 

Four generations of Joyces are involved 
in this counterpoint of birth and death. 
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Benstock, Bernard, 
XV, item 59. 
“Mor,” Gaelic for “ancient,” and “mort,” 
French for dead, are present in “meme- 
mormee.” 


“Finnegans Wake,” 


Hart, Clive, “Finnegans 
item 63. 

Joyce sends 479,001,600 men to the Cri- 
mean war. 


Wake,” XVII, 


Sedelow, Walter A., Jr. 
Wake,” XIII, item 27. 
Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker may de- 
rive from the initials of Hugh Calling 
Eardley Childers. 


“Finnegans 


Worthington, Mabel P., 
Wake,” XIV, item 52. 
“Mememormee” may mean “me me more 
me” or “remember me,” coquettish wist- 
fulness. 


“Finnegans 


Fahey, William A., “The Sisters,” XVII, 
item 26. 

Father Flynn is the paralyzed Irish Cath- 
olic Church; his sisters are Ireland rend- 
ering “undue service”; the boy is Steph- 
en—Joyce. 


Walcutt, Charles C., “Ulysses,” XIV, item 


Stephen thinks about the money he owes 
in the Library chapter. 


Worthington, Mabel P., “Ulysses, XVI,” 
XIII, item 20. 

Other echoes of “The Lowbacked Car” 
appear. 


KAFKA, FRANZ 

Church, Margaret, “A Country Doctor,” 
XVI, item 45. ; 

Even those isolated few who seek to help 
others are alienated and frustrated, one 
reason being their false pride. 


Knieger, Bernard, “The Hunter 
chus,” XVII, item 39. 

Gracchus is Everyman; the Burgomaster 
is an agent of God holding a court of 
inquiry on his fate and possible guilt. 


Grac- 


KINNELL, GALWAY 
Koretz, Gene, “First Song,” XV item 438. 
“The poem's subject is not sexual growth, 
but spiritual growth.” 


LaFollette, Melvin Walker, “First Song,” 
XIV, item 48. 
The natura] symbols, with Freudian in- 


terpretations, communicate the boy’s sex- 
ual initiation. 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 
Hogan, Robert, “Song Of A Man Who 
Has Come Through,” XVII, item 51. 
After struggle, the couple come through 
to equanimity, understanding, and con- 
jugal bliss. 


Fahey, William A., “The White Peacock,” 
XVII, item 17. 

The title is pejorative: white signifies 
whitewashed or moral blemishes, “really 
an avoidance of life”; the peacock sym- 
bol is associated with woman. 


LEWIS, JAMES FRANKLIN 

Lund, Mary Graham, “Dawn In the 
Study,” XVIII, item 12. 

“The scholar celebrates a night he has 
spent .. . reading himself into his books.” 


MACLEISH, ARCHIBALD 

Zigerell, James, “ ‘Dover Beach’—A Note 
To That Poem,” XVII, item 38. 

The mature mind does not want un- 
changing fullness. 


MACNEICE, LOUIS 

Barry, Sister M. Martin, “Snow,” XVI, 
item 10. 

The speaker is aware “of all aspects mak- 
ing up one scene and one rich experi- 
ence.” 


MANSFIELD, KATHERINE 

Assad, Thomas J., “The Fly,” XIV, item 
10. 

Being the boss had become the Boss's 
“last pleasure.” 


Greenfield, Stanley B., “The Fly,” XVII, 
item 2. 
“Time and Life Conquer Grief.” 


MASEFIELD, JOHN 

Nault, Clifford A., Jr., “Cargoes,” 
item 31. 

The poem, which contains anachronistic 
allusions, exalts the coaster. 


XVI, 


Bowen, Robert O., “C.L.M.,” XIII, item 
20. 
Mother is author of harm to own sex. 


MAURIAC, FRANCOIS 

Murphy, Eugene F., “Genetrix,” 
item 37. 

The cyrannica! 
mother. 


XIII, 


Félicité is a Roman 
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MOORE, MARIANNE 

Borroff, Maric, ‘The Iconosphere,” XVI, 
item 21. 

The various activities relate to social co- 
operation or disintegration. 


O'CONNOR, FRANK 
Gerber, Helmut E., 
item 7. 

The two brothers journey from disillu- 
stonment to a brief contact with inno- 
cence. 


“Uprooted,” XIV, 


OWEN, WILFRED 
Cohen, Joseph, “The Snow,” XVI, item 8. 
The poem combines images from The 
Dynasts and from Yeats’ matic poem, 
“The Shadowy Waters.” 


POUND, EZRA 

Emslie, Macdonald, “Hugh —_ Mau- 
berly, I, iii, 13-16," XV, item 26. 
Tokalon, the trade-name of inexpensive 
cosmetics, conveys modern commercial- 
ism of classical and Christian values. 


~~. G., “Hugh Selwyn Mauberly, 
I, iii, 22,” XVI, item 35. 
Though not tyrannical, our government 


is incapable of supporting culture, Pound 
asserts. 


RANSOM, JOHN CROWE 

Waggoner, Hyatt H., “Blue Girls,” 
XVIII, item 6. 

The speaker is mature and a visitor who 
is attached-detached. 


Wallach, Virginia, “Painted Head,” XIV, 
item 45. 


“Classicism is the recurrent motif.” 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON 

Childers, William C., “Amaryllis,” XIV, 
item 34. 
The grave is the destiny of isolated poetry. 


Slote, Berniec, “En Passant,” XV, item 27. 
The “I” was spared by the “He” because 
unlike the stranger who was shot, he 
paused to speak. 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 


Perrine, Laurence, “Arms And The Man,” 
XV, item 54. 


Sergius never discovers the foolishness 
of his ideals. 


Connolly, Thomas E., XIV, 
item 19. 

Joan's archaic speech reveals either her 
intellectual pride or maternal instincts. 


“St. Joan,” 


STAFFORD, JEAN 
Condon, Richard A., 
Castle,” XV, item 6. 
Dr. Nicholas is Satan, Pansy a St. Teresa. 


“The Interior 


STEIN, GERTRUDE 

Garvin, Harry R., “Lipschitz,” XIV, item 
18. 

Stein does not think this sculptor will 
become a great artist. 


STEINBECK, JOHN 
— William H., “Flight,” XVIII, item 


Through suffering, Pepé expiates the sin 
of family pride and neneineah a “dark 
watcher,” mature. 


STEVENS, WALLACE 

Sellin, Eric, “The Glass Of Water,” XVII; 
item 28. 

The crux of the Stevens cosmos, involving 
his conception of relativity, is illustrated 
by this mundane object. 


Silverstein, Norman, “Homunculus Et La 
Belle Etoile,” XIII ,item 40. 
Philosophers need to add imagination tc 
logical thought. 


Doggett, Frank, “It Must Change, VI,” 
XV, item 30. 

By conceptualizing, we tend to shape ex- 
ternal reality into something akin to the 
self. 


Fahey, William A., “Le Monocle De Mon 
Oncle, I,” XV, item 16. ae - 
Experience is viewed thro e eye 
acceptance and of cynical belief. 


Miner, Earl Roy, “Le Monocle De Mon 
Oncle, III,” XIII, item 28. 

Art may not change reality but gives 
meaning to it. 


Silverstein, Norman, “Of Hartford In A 
Purple Light,” XVIII, item 20. 

“Hartford empurpled integrates the man- 
made world and the natural universe.” 


Storm, Mary Joan, F aad Quice At The 

Clavier,” XIV, item 9 

The structure of mea and of sound 
imagery 


are related to the musi 

Moorman, Charles, “Six Significant Land- 
scapes,” XVIII, item 1. 

The six deal with a single theme— 
Man’s unity and disunity with Nature. 
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TATE, ALLEN 

Tobin, James Edward, “Mr. Pope,” XV, 
item $5. 

The portrait and criticism of Pope is ap- 
proving, not hostile. 


THOMAS, DYLAN 

Stonesifer, Richard J., “Adventures In 
The Skin Trade,” XVII, item 10. 

In the unfinished novel, Thomas was ob- 
viously writing about himself but prob- 
ern Butler’s The Way of All 
Flesh. 


Connolly, Thomas E., “And Death Shall 
Have No Dominion,” XIV, item 33. 
Stanza one depicts heaven; two, hell; 
three, the physical indestructibility of 
man. 


Condon, Richard A., “Ballad Of The 
Long-Legged Bait,” XVI, item 37. 

The sex act, by which mortals seek to 
escape their plight, only entrenches them 
more inescapably in it. 


Jones, Robert C., “The Conversation of 
Prayer,” XVII, item 48. 


Thomas’ intricate rhyming pattern is an- 


alyzed and related to the poem’s meaning. 


Rickey, M Ellen, “The Conversation 
Of Prayer,” XVI, item 15. 
The is about reversings, turnings 


and exchangings. 


Laurentia, Sister M., “Fern Hill,” XIV, 
item 1. 

The symbolic imagery of lordliness, day 
and dark, greenness, and religious reality 
enrich the central meaning. 


Spacks, Patricia Meyer, “In My Craft Or 
Sullen Art, 6-9,” XVIII, item 21. 

“The ivory stages” refer to stages of the 
universities and to university classes; 
“strut” recalls Shakespeare's “poor player.” 


Moynihan, William T., “In The White 
Giant's Thigh,” XVII, item 59. 
“This poem is concerned with the dead. 


Knieger, Bernard, “Light Breaks Where 
No Sun Shines,” XV, item 32. 
“The poem is about the acquisition of 
knowledge and its effect.” - 


Moynihan, William T., “Light Breaks 
Where No Sun Shines,” XVI, item 28. 
The poem’s meaning comes from the in- 
tercourse-and-conception interpretation. 


Clair, John A., “A Refusal To Mourn 
The Death, By Fire, Of A Child In Lon- 
don,” XVII, item 25. 

“. . . A basic chronological progression 


structures the poem. 


Essig, Erhardt, H., “Sonnet I (Altarwise 
By Owl-Light),” XVI, item 53. 
“It deals with Christ’s death, resurrection, 
and eternal session in heaven.” 


Knieger, Bernard, “Sonnet I (Altarwise By 
Owl-Light),” XV, item 18. 

Man (also the poet) is going through a 
religious crisis; or the fate of -Christianity 
is being described. 


Maud, Ralph N., “Sonnet I (Altarwise By 
Owl-Light),” XIV, item 16. 

The earthly passions of Adam are being 
cleansed in the newly-crucified Christ. 


Knieger, Bernard, “Sonnet II,” XVIII, 
item 14. 

To be born is to die; man’s sexual nature 
is the means of his regeneration. 


Casey, Bill, ““To-Day, This Insect,” XVII, 
item 43. 

Thomas announces his subject: the con- 
sequence of Man’s fall (death) and the 
redemptive love of Christ. 


Hassan, Ihab H., “The Tombstone Told 
When She Died,” XV, item 11. 

The girl is a virgin to death, to process, 
not to man. 


VALERY, PAUL 

Silverstein, Norman, “Ode Secréte,” XIII, 
item 15. 

“Things end and are immortalized.” 


WELTY, EUDORA 

McBurney, William H., “The Burning,” 
XVI, item 9 

Striking similarities to the Elaine-Launce- 
lot legend in “The Lady of Shalott” exist. 


Harris, Wendell V., “The Key,” 
item 61. 

The compulsion to put all thoughts into 
symbols to be communicated paradoxical- 
ly produces isolation. 


XVII, 


Jones, William M., “Petrified Man,” XV, 
item 21. 

The women, in training their men toward 
petrified servility, are also useless. 


Jones, William M., “A Worn Path,” XV, 
item 57. 
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The phoenix legend is paralleled as the 
grandmother is rejuvenated by love. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CARLOS 
Donnell, Richard S., “The Yachts,” XVII, 
item 52. 

The yachts represent the privileged class 
but also involve an aspiration towards 
more significant goals. 


WOLFE, THOMAS 

Halperin, Irving, “Of Time And The 
River,” XVIII, item 9. 

In the train episode, Eugene feels “lost,” 
returns to his past “roots,” recognizes his 
capacity for growth. 


WYLIE, ELINOR 

Francis, W. Nelson, “Hymn To Earth,” 
XVII, item 40. 

Man is an outcast in nature, ironically 
except when buried in the earth. 


Perrine, Laurence, “Vetvet Shoes,” XIII, 
item 17. 

The proposed walk is actual; the shoes 
are metaphorical. 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 

White, Alison, “Byzantium, 20 and Sail- 
ing To Byzantium, 30-32,” XIII, item 8. 
The golden bird is in Hades as a protector 
of souls and prophet. 


Maixner, Paul R., “The Folly Of Being 
Comforted,” XIII, item 1. 

The poem celebrates mature beauty, 
though with anguish and frustration. 


Seng, Peter J., “The Folly of Being 
Comforted,” XVII, item 48. 

The aging of his mistress brings no sur- 
cease from the pangs of unrequited love. 


Sickels, Eleanor M., “The Gyres, 6,” XV, 
item 60. 


Empedocles’ connection with Mt. Etna, 
related associations, and his concept of 
history and reality account for the sixth 
line. 
Reinert, Otto, “The Hour-Glass,” XV, 
item 19. 

In the realm of faith, wisdom is folly and 
folly wisdom. 
Gross, Martha, “‘I Am Of Ireland,’” 
XVII, item 15. 

“. . . the poet, almost negatively. re- 
affirms his faith in Ireland... .” 


Sickels, Eleanor M., “‘I Am Of Ireland,’ ” 
XV, item 10. 
The cosmic 
macabre. 


dance becomes the danse 


Howarth, Herbert, “In The Seven Woods, 
6,” XVII, item 14. 

Line 6 contains covert criticism of “de- 
structive, or sterilizing ecclesiastical inter- 
ference.” 


Margolis, Joseph, “Leda And The Swan,” 
XIII, item 34. 

Correspondences between the octet and 
the sestet are worked out: physical images 
are central. 


Mazzaro, Jerome L., “The Second Com- 
ing,” XVI, item 6. 
The falcon may symbolize chaos. 


Henderson, Hanford, “The Spur, 2,” XV, 
item 41. 

“Attention” suggests tension and involves 
savage irony. 


Rutherford, Andrew, “Who Goes With 
Fergus?” XIII, item 41. 

Join with Fergus, an Irish Dionysus, in 
triumphant revelry. 
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the theatre in Belgium in terms of its 
dual nature (two different languages, etc.), 
its increasing vitality, and its leading 
contribution should there be the birth of 
“a new Baroque age.” (S.G.L.) 


DURRELL, LAWRENCE 

Highet, Gilbert, “The Alexandrians of 
Lawrence Durrell,” Horizon, 2:113-8, 
March, 1960. 

“Lawrence Durrel’s tetralogy is a search 

for the truth and an exercise in rela- 

tivity. His chief model in this is Marcel 

Proust.” (J.P.H.) 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 
Anthony, Mother Mary, “Verbal Pattern 
in ‘Burnt Norton I,’” Criticism, 2:81- 
9, Winter, 1960. 
“A close textual analysis of the begin- 
ning of T. S. Eliot's Four Quartets is at 
once rewarded by the emergence of sig- 
nificant pattern that brings the humblest 
of the poem’s structural elements into 
vital cather than mechanical relation 
with the import of the whole. . .” 
(J-P.H.) 


Church, Margaret, “Journey of the 
Magi,” Explicator, Volume 18, No. 55, 
June, 1960 

The white horse may symbolize “both 

birth in life and life in death, the reality 

of both the visible and the invisible.” 

(B.K.) 


Clowder, Felix, “The Bestiary of T. S. 
Eliot,” Prairie Schooner, 34:30-7, Spring, 
1960. 

Most readers have failed to see the sig- 

nificance of Eliot’s Old Possum’s Book of 

Practical Cats (1939), a book which had 

definite religious or theological under- 

tones. This apparently humorous book 

is actually a serious one. (D.E.W.) 


Hamalian, Leo, “Wishwood Revisited,” 
Renascence, 12:167-74, Summer, 1960. 
The Eumenides in The Family Reunion 
are “pivots in the pattern of the play, 
the turning points of Eliot’s mosaic, the 
touchstones to character, and not merely 
adjuncts to the action (like the ghosts in 
Murder in the Cathedral), as most critics 

have maintained.” (K.L.) 


Jackson, James L., “The Love Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock,” Explicator, Volume 
18, No. 48, May, 1960. 

The “overwhelming question” is a part 

of the sea-imagery and may be closely 

connected to the drowning mentioned in 

the last line of the poem. (B.K.) 


Smith, Grover, “The Ghosts in T. S. 
Eliot’s ‘The Elder Statesman,’” Notes 
and Queries, n. s. 7:233-5, June, 1960. 

Eliot uses ghostly devices to show the 

meaning he attaches to tradition: “that 

to understand one’s buried life, with 
which are buried the lives of others, can 
help one understand the self that is rooted 

there.” (W.G.F.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 

Beck, Warren, “Faulkner in ‘The Man- 
sion,’ Virginia aaa Review, 36: 
272-92, Spring, 1960. 

“The first marvel is the encompassing 

vision, the sheer conceptual attainment. 

The second . . . is its rendition, not by 

abstraction but by recreation of this real- 

ity as known to living breathing men 

going their ways wryly, with laughter and 

tears, but onward. .. .” (J.P.H.) 


Kerr, Elizabeth M., “Snopes,” Wisconsin 
Studies in Contemporary Literature, 1: 
66-84, Spring-Summer, 1960. 

The major theme of the Snopes — 

is the victory of man against Snopes. T 

themes of greed and exploitation are re- 

placed, in the Mansion, by the theme of 
fatalism and of defense of integrity and 
dignity. The valid dissatisfaction with 
the Mansion is caused by the “good guys.” 
(B.K.) 


Lombardo, Agostino, “I eti di Faulk- 

ner,” Ii Mondo, 12:9-10, July 12, 1960. 
From a careful reading of Faulkner in 
the University, one sees that “even 
Faulkner is a puritan writer, [and that] 
his art belongs to the great American 
tradition of an art which is expressed in 
more vibrant and original tones just when 
it refuses to acknowledge an artistic goal.” 
(V.R.) 
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Meriwether, James B., “The Literary 
Career of “Villiam Faulkner,” Prince- 
ton University Library Chronicle, 21: 
111-64, Spring, 1960. 

| This elaborate catalogue of an exhibi- 

tion in the Princeton library is extensive- 

ly annotated with information about 

Faulkner’s manuscripts and the publish- 

ing history of his works. More than a 

dozen manuscript pages are also repro- 

duced.] 


” 


FICTION 

Comfort, Alex., “The Rape of Andro- 
meda,” Literature and Psychology, 10: 
14-28, Winter, 1960. 

A study of the genre of the “erotic [non- 

pictorial] comic-book for adults,” as illus- 

trated by the works of Ian Fleming, 

Mickey Spillane, and James Hadley Chase, 

its origin in second and_ third-century 


Alexandrian novels, its later ramifications. 


and its influence on the course of modern 
fiction. (J.M.D.) 


FILIPINO LITERATURE 

Casper, Leonard, “Interim Poetry: The 
Philippine Condition,” Literary Review, 
3:527-8, Summer, 1960. 

Although there are nine major Filipino 

poets writing in the vernaculars of the 

islands, many more poets write in Eng- 

lish, have been schooled in the United 

States and are contemporary and cosmo- 


politan in their approach. (E.T.) 


Viray, Manual A., “Some Thoughts on 
Philipp*-e Writing Today,” Literary 
Review, 3:465-77, Summer, 1960. 

This article introduces a group of Fili- 

pino writers represented in this issue of 

the magazine. Viray stresses the writers’ 
new nationalism and internationalism and 
tells of the many active groups of crea- 

tive writers in Filipino universities. (E.T.) 


FITZGERALD, F. SCOTT 

Bulgheroni, Marisa, “Fitzgerald e il suo 
fantasma,” I] Mondo, 12:9-10, August 9, 
1960. 

Aesthetically inferior to his novels, the 

stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald nevertheless 

“are like lamps that illumine furtively, 

but with brutal precision, the long sum- 

mer night in which his life seems to 

have unfolded.” (V.R.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 

Beck, Theodore Toulon, “Nev-Existential- 
ist French Literature,” Kentucky For- 
eign Language uarterly, 7:64-9, Sec- 
ond Quarter, 1960. 


“Neo-Existentialism is. most marked in 
the field of the contemporary novel, which 
appears to have assimilated the underly- 
ing thought of the new philosophy, 
namely: the reconciliation of life with 
the prevailing social and cconomic con- 
ditions. Not content merely to bewail the 
absurdity of life . . . the new works seek 
the meaning of existence and tend to 
present human love as this meaning.” 
(E.L.) 


FROST, ROBERT 

Bishop, Ferman, “The Wood-Pile,” Ex- 
plicator, Volume 18, No. 58, June, 1960. 

The observer, who habitually personifies 

nature, comes to recognize her as imper- 

sonal and detached. (B.K.) 


GENET, JEAN 
Chiaromonte, Nicola, “Jl Cerimoniale di 
Genet,” J! Mondo, 12:14, August 16, 
1960. 
For Genet, “the anguish of death, which 
encloses the individual in his perverse 
solitude, is no more than image and 
word” in the theatre. But liberated from 
“the burden of reality, the theatre can- 
not claim to be other than a commemora- 
tive celebration” of the human _ condi- 
tion. (V.R.) 


GERMAN LITERATURE 
Hoellerer, Walter, “The Cunning of 
Language in the Face of Violence,”’ 
Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary Lit- 
erature, 1:49-65, Spring-Summer, 1960. 
The serious literature in our age of vio- 
lence has the following features. “resist- 
ance instead of approbation; linguistic 
cunning in turning to basic elements: 
structural ambivalence; inclining toward 
the parable, producing disharmony.” 
(B.K.) 


GOLDING, WILLIAM 
Cox, C. B., “Lord of the Flies,’ Critical 
Quarterly, 2:112-7, Summer, 1960. 

William Golding’s Lord of the Flies, 
“probably the most important novel to 
be published in this country [England] 
in the 1950's,” is discussed in relation to 
“the Christian meaning underlying the 
story.” (J.N.P.) 


GRAVES, ROBERT 

Steiner, George, “The Genius of Robert 
Graves,” Kenyon Review, 22:340-65, 
Summer, 1960. 

Belatedly taking his place “as the finest 

and most prolific man of letters now 

writing in English,” Graves has produced 
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good poetry, great historical fiction, and 
stimulating prose studies; his point of de- 
parture is often the White Goddess, “sym- 
bolic of both fertility and death.” (G.S.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 

Bradley, John L., “A Footnote to Hardy's 
‘Channel Firing,’” Notes and Queries, 
n. s., 7:188-9, May, 1960 

The Stourton Tower mentioned in the 

poem is an appropriately ironic symbol, 

since it commemorates King Alfred’s at- 

tack in 878 on the marauding Danes. 

(W.GF.) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 

Harrison, James M., “In Our Time,” Ex- 
plicator, Volume 18, No. 51, May, 1960. 

In the introductory vignette, the “I” is a 

British naval officer, the “he” the author; 

these dramatic monologues give the dis- 

tant picture of the action. (B.K.) 


Sanders, David, “Ernest Hemingway's 
Spanish Civil War Experience,” Amer- 
ican Quarterly, 12:133-43, Summer, 
1960. 

In For Whom the Bell Tolls, Heming- 

way wrote about Spain rather than the 

Spanish Civil War; his viewpoint was 

anti-facist, not pro-Communist. His “in- 

timate knowledge of Spain,” not nega- 
tive political attitudes, “conditioned his 

experience.” (W.G.F.) 


HESSE, HERMANN 
Fickert, Kurt J., “The Development of 
the Outsider Concept in  Hesse’s 
Novels,” Monatshefte, 52:171-8, April- 
May, 1960. 
Hesse is mainly concerned with the out- 
sider, the anti-bourgeois, and his self- 
realization. The development of this 
concern is found in three novels, Unterm 
Rad, Demian, and Der Steppenwolf. The 
progression is: first, a partial symboliza- 
tion, second, individuation, and third, the 
mission and salvation of the outsider. 
(R.H.L.) 


HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO VON 
Burckhardt, Carl J., “Zu Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthals Lustspiel Der Schwierige,” 
Die Neue Rundschau, 71:133-7, No. 1, 
1960. 
Hofmannsthal wrote the comedy Der 
Schwierige while in the ferment of tran- 
sition, from devotion to the magic of 
the word, through renunciation, to free- 
dom and even cheerfulness. The play is 
muted and economical; the chief figure, 


unlike most heroes in German comedies, 
is reticent and sensitive. (R.H.L.) 


Rey, William H., “Selbstopfer des Geistes; 
Fluch und Verheissung in Hofmanns- 
thals ‘Der Turm’ unr Thomas Manns 
‘Doktor Faustus,’” Monatshefte, 52:145- 
57, April-May, 1960. 

The comparability of the heroes of “Der 

Turm” and “Doktor Faustus” derives 

from the catastrophe of our era. Both 

Hofmannsthal and Mann are concerned 

with the moral mission of the artist in 

the face of annihilation. (R.H.L.) 


Schuh, Willi, “Zu | Hofmannsthals 
‘Ariadne’-Szenarium und_ -Notizen,” 
Die Neue Rundschau, 71:84-90, No. 1, 
1960. 

In papers accompanying the text of 

Ariadne auf Naxos, sent by Hofmannsthal 

to his collaborator Richard Strauss, Hof- 

mannsthal suggests two changes to the 
composer. In a letter he explains his sat- 
isfaction with the improved motivation, 
which Strauss had at first found “thin.” 
(R.H.L.) 


IONESCO, EUGENE 
Nigel, Dennis, “Optical Delusions,” En- 
counter, 15:63-6, July, 1960. 

Ionesco’s work is best when he too infre- 
quently refrains from witnessing our 
times, worst when he doesn’t. Ionesco’s 
“most impassioned beliefs represent his 
greatest weakness.’ His “more intellectual 
cunning” results in works that are “time- 
lessly premanent.” (S.G.L.) 


JAMES, HENRY 

Frantz, Jean H., “Henry James and 
Saintine,” Notes and Queries, n. s., 7: 
266-8, June, 1960. 

Recall of Joseph Xaxier Boniface’s 

nouvelle Saintine may have prompted 

James to endow the heroine of In the 

Cage with “an extravagantly romantic 

disposition.” (W.G.F.) 


Grenander, M. E., “Henry James’s Capric- 
ciosa: Christina Light in Roderick 
Hudson and The Princess Casamas- 
sima,” PMLA, 75:309-19, June, 1960. 

James’ consistent characterization shows 

Christina Light’s degeneration from a 

high-spirited girl into a bored and willful 

woman. (B.K.) 


JONES, DAVID 

Hague, René, “Reconnoitring David 
Jones,” Twentieth Century, 168:27-46, 
July, 1960. 
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fAn assessment of the Welsh writer, in 
particular his war book, In Parenthesis.] 
(K.L.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Jones, Alum, “Portrait of the Artist as 
Himself,” Critical Quarterly, 2:40-6, 
Spring, 1960. 
Despite Virginia Woolf's poinsoning the 
well of Joycean criticism in England, 
Jones lauds the self-exiled Joyce and his 
attempt “to move towards an _ imper- 
sonal reality, to build, out of his self’s 
experience, a permanent palace of art to 
withstand the transient flux of personal 
life.” (J.N.P.) 


KIPLING, RUDYARD 
Amman, Noel, “Kipling’s Place in the 
History of Ideas,” Victorian Studies, 3: 
$23-48, June, 1960. 
“The weakness in Kipling’s notion of 
morality does not lie in his assertion that 
society is as it is. It lies in the connection 
which he makes between society and the 
individual and in his assumption that 
morality is an entirely social product.” 
He does not see that “the writer creates a 
world peopled with characters who neces- 
sarily act and feel as isolated individuals 
as well as political animals.” (W.G.F.) 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 
Allott, Kenneth and Miriam, “D. H. Law- 
rence and Blanche Jennings,” A Re- 
view of English Literature, 1:57-76. 
July, 1960. 
The discovery of Lawrence's letters of 
1908-10 to a previously unknown cor- 
respondent, Blanche Jennings, a Liver- 
pool postoffice employee, provides new 
evidence of his hopes and despondencies 
and gropings towards a al philoso- 
phy during his formative years. (W.G-F.) 


Gifford, Henry, “Anna, Lawrence and 
‘The Law,’” Critical Quarterly, 1:203- 
6, Autumn, 1959. 

“Tolstoy betrayed Anna, in Lawrence's 

view. . . . ‘The real tragedy’ of Anna, 

and of certain characters in Hardy's 
novels who perished like her, said Law- 
rence, ‘is that they are unfaithful to the 
greater unwritten morality,’ which he also 
called ‘the Law.’ ‘All the while,’ he con- 
tends, ‘by their own souls they were 
right.’” (J.N.P.) 


Gifford, Henry, “Further Notes on Anna 
Karenina,” Critical Quarterly, 2:158- 
60, Summer, 1960. 

Gifford answers the criticism of Raymond 


Williams (“Lawrence and Tolstoy”) on 
his previous article (“Anna, Lawrence and 
‘The Law’”) (J.N.P.) 


Tedlock, E. W., Jr., “D. H. Lawrence's 
Annotation of Ouspensky’s Tertium 
Organum,” Texas Studies in Literature 
and Language, 2:206-18, Summer, 1960. 

Lawrence’s marginal notes suggest that 

“his belief that emotion is precedent and 

basic to reason” led him to react vio- 

lently to certain theories about the com- 
ing of a new race with a new conscious- 
ness expounded by une of Gurdijieff’s as- 
sociates in the Institute for the Harmoni- 
ous Develepoment of Man. (W.G.F.) 


Williams, Raymond, “Lawrence and Tol- 
= Critical Quarterly, 2:33-39, Spring, 
1960. 


In reply to Henry Gifford (“Anna, Law- 
rence and “The Law’”) Williams is con- 
cerned primarily with “the charge [based 
on Lawrence’s view] of [Tolstoy’s] dis- 
torting Anna Karenina” and feels that on 
“fulness of being,”—‘“no writer more than 
Tolstoy, no book more than Anna 
Karenina, illuminates its substance, its 
consequences, and its demands.” (J.N.P.) 


LORCA, FEDERICO GARCIA 

Cannon, Calvin, ““The Imagery of Lorca’s 
Yerma,” Modern Language Quarterly, 
21:122-30, June, 1960. 

In Yerma, “images of light and darkness, 

of water and dryness, and of flowering 

and withering” combine in a rich pat- 

tern, “illuminating both the particular 

tragedy of Yerma and the larger context 

in which it is acted out.” (GS.) 


MANN, HEINRICH 

Nicholls, Roger A., “Heinrich Mann and 
Nietzche,” Modern Language Quarterly, 
21:165-78, June, 1960. 

In early works such as Die Gottinnen 

Mann shows the influence of Nietzsche's 

statements concerning decadence, nobility, 

and amorality; but he later reacted 

against Nietzche, who was linked with 

the Hitlerian glorification of power. (GS.) 


MANN, THOMAS 

Blissett, William, “Thomas Mann: The 
Last Wagnerite,” Germanic Review, 35: 
50-76, February, 1960 

Mann’s earliest Wagnerite characters con- 

sciously play, hence diminish and parody, 

Wagnerian roles. In The Magic Mountain 

Mann’s Wagnerism attains organizational 

—s, Joseph and his Brothers, with 

its web of leitmotifs, is perhaps the most 
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Wagnerian work in literature. The dis- 
trustful musical generalizations in Doctor 
Faustus are meant for Wagner's music. 
(R.H.L.) 


Crick, Joyce, “Thomas Mann and Psycho- 
analysis: the Turning-Point,” Literature 
and Psychology, 10:45-55, Spring, 1960. 

[Part one of a two part study on the im- 

pact of psychoanalytic theory on Thomas 

Mann and his use of Freudian theory in 

a late work.] Although the relationship 

between Thomas Mann’s “devious psy- 

chology and psycho-analysis,” and be- 
tween his “so-called ‘new humanism’ and 
the dry moralism of Sigmund Freud” has 
been taken for granted,” careful scrutiny 
reveals a significant gap between Mann’s 
acquaintance and approval. (J.M.D.) 


Root, John G., “Stylistic Irony in Thomas 
Mann,” Germanic Review, 35:93-103, 
April, 1960. 

Stylistic irony in the Schlegelian spirit is 

common in Mann’s works. A species there- 

of, syntactical irony, recurrent, digressive, 
oscillatory, and appositive, occurs in iso- 
lation only in Death in Venice and swings 
the victory to Miidigkeit. In Tonic Kréger 
the hero, not undermined by syntactical 
irony, may still escape ultimate corrup- 
tion. (R.H.L.) 


MARQUAND, JOHN P. 
Geismar, Maxwell, “John P. Marquand,” 
— Review, 43:15, 39, August 13, 
This acute and brilliant observer of 
middle-class suburbia had the sharp eyes 
of the born rter, “the sensitive ear 
for speech, the right gift of creating at- 
mosphere and of projecting social types. 
He had everything the novelist needs 
except the intellectual boldness, the moral 
hardness, the deep insights of the major 
writer.” (W.E.K.) 


MURDOCH, IRIS 

Felheim, Marvin, “Symbolic Characteriza- 
tion in the Novels of Iris Murdoch,” 
Texas Studies in Literature and Lan- 
guage, 2:189-97, Summer, 1960. 

Miss Murdoch's characters are “a com- 

bination of strangeness and reality. They 

are engaged in a series of actions which, 

though occasionally bizarre, are not alto- 

gether unrealistic.” The characters them- 

selves are far more strange than the situ- 

ations into which they are plunged. 
GF.) 


Gindin, James, “Images of Illusion in the 
Work of Iris Murdoch,” Texas Studies 
in Literature and Language, 2:180-8, 
Summer, 1960. 

Each of Miss Murdoch’s novels “gives a 

symbolic identity to the characters’ desire 

to manufacture form and direction out 
of their disparate experience.” In each the 
attempt is umsuccessful; “the general 


structure suggested by the title cannot 
meaningfully operate in the fragmented, 
relative world.” (W.G.F.) 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 

Gelb, Arthur and Barbara, “Start of a 
Long Day’s Journey, The New London 
Youth of Eugene O'Neill,” Horizon, 2: 
25-40, March, 1960. . 

The summers spent in New London made 

an “indelible impression” on O'Neill and 

gave him settings for at least three plays 

and parts of more. (J.P.H.) 


PASTERNAK, BORIS 

Gupta, Nolini Kanta, “Boris Pasternak, 
An Indian Viewpoint,” Russian Review, 
19:248-53, July, 1960. 

Pasternak’s prose .and poetry “is char- 

acterized by a tragic sensitivity, a nos- 

talgia woven into the fabric of the utter- 

ance, its rhythm and imagery, its thought 

and phrasing.” (R.G.L.) 


Jackson, Robert L., “Doktor Zhivago and 
the Living Tradition,’” Slavic and East 
European Journal, 18:103-18, Summer, 
1960. 


Doctor Zhivago is closely related to War 
and Peace. Both depict “the individual as 
essentially powerless in the great tidal 
movements of history. But in War and 
Peace this powerlessness of the individual 
is tragic only when it is unrecognized or 
denied by the individual; in Doctor 
Zhivago it is unconditionally tragic.” 
(W.G.F.) 


POETRY 
Honig, Edwin, “American Poetry and the 
Rationalist Critic,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, 36:416-29, Summer, 1960. 
“. . . American poets have constructed 
worlds where the human actor speaks 
with all the modulations of which his 
voice is capable when it is most conscious 
i . a full-time individual.” 


Wheelock, John Hall, “Some Thoughts 
on Poetry,” Arizona Quarterly, 16:101- 
10, Summer, 1960. 
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Observations on the present state of 
poetry, with the suggestion that “what 
is needed now . . . is an interlude during 
which to consolidate and perfect what 
has been gained, the new techniques, in- 
sights and aesthetic values that have been 
discovered.” (R.G.L.) 


PORTER, KATHERINE ANNE 
Schwartz, Edward Greenfield, “The Fic- 
tions of Memory,” Southwest Review, 
45:204-15, Summer, 1960. 
Miss Porter’s “art is an art of remember- 
ing, its subject the artist’s personal recol- 
lections. Miss Porter looks within, re- 
gards with steady eye the one reliable 
reality—the writer's self.” (J.P.H.) 


QUASIMODO, SALVATORE 
Borelli, Luigi, “Lettura di Quasimodo,” 
Italica, 37:1-12, March, 1960. 

Determined to go beyond the direct and 
exclusive use of the ego as the source of 
poetic inspiration, Quasimodo evolved a 
“poetics of images, in which . . . what is 
of value consists not only in inventing 
[images] but, and more important, in 
interweaving them with flashes of light 
upon human suffering, upon that suffer- 
ing which is our very nature, which is his 
and everyman’s. (V.R.) 


RILKE, RAINER MARIA 

Peters, H. F., “Rilke’s Love Poems to 
Lou Andreas-Salomé,” Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly, 21:158-64, June, 1960. 

The previously unpublished book of 
ms Die Zur Feier has some biograph- 

ical interest but is important mainly in 

showing Rilke’s promise. (G.S.) 


SALINGER, J. D. 

Light, James F., “The Catcher in the 
Rye,” Explicator, Volume 18, No. 59, 
June, 1960. 

The juxtaposition of the musings on 

ducks and death makes clear the existence 

of mysteries beyond explanation. (B.K.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 

Bentley ,Erc, “The Making of a Drama- 
tist (1892-1903), Tulane Drama Review, 
5:3-21, September, 1960. 

A discussion of the emotions of Shaw as 

demonstrated in some plays communicat- 

ing his “personal feeling of great inten- 

sity” and in others embodying his “pro- 

found feelings” which are “less overtl 

emotional” and of the unexpected kind. 

(S.G.L.) 


Couchman, Gordon W., “Comic Cathar- 
sis in Caesar and Cleopatra,” Shaw Re- 
view, 3:11-4, January, 1960. 

“On the level, Shaw’s comedy is a take- 

off, a spoof, of Shakespeare’s Roman 

heroes and yptian (or Macedonian) 
heroine. On another level it depicts a new 

kind of hero, and in so doing, suggests a 

conflict within Shaw himself.” (C.K.L.) 


Johnson, Maurice, “Charles Surface and 
Shaw's Heroines,” Shaw Review, 3:27- 
8, May, 1960. 

Charles Surface of Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal is “metamorphosed by Shaw into 

Candida or Anne Whitefield.” (C.K.L.) 


Lewis, Jr., Arthur O. and Stanley Wein- 
traub, “Bernard Shaw—Aspects and 
Problems of Research,” Shaw Review, 
3:18-26, May, 1960. 

A transcript of the conference on Shaw, 

conducted at the MLA meeting in Chi- 

cago on December 28, 1959, presents a 

review of work already accomplished on 

Shaw and points out areas deserving at- 

tention. (C.K.L.) 


Matlaw, Myron, “Bernard Shaw and The 
Interlude at the Playhouse,” Shaw Re- 
view, 3:9-17, May, 1960. 

“The Interlude at the Playhouse is one 

of three light dramatic works that Shaw 

wrote” between 1906 and 1907. This play 
is reprinted, along with Matlaw’s article. 

(C.K.L.) 


Nethercot, Arthur H., “What Shaw 
Thought of Americans,” Shaw Review, 
3:2-8, May, 1960. 

Shaw pointed out “that he was no harder 

on Americans than he was on other na- 

tionalities, and that if Americans would 
look as carefully at what he said about 
the English and the Irish . . . they would 
be grateful for his mild and gentle 
handling.” (C.K.L.) 


Smith, Warren S., “The Bishop, the 
Dancer, and Bernard Shaw,” Shaw Re- 
view, 3:2-10, January, 1960. 

In one notable exchange with the Bishop 

of Kensington, Shaw managed to take 

the issue of stage morals and censorship 

“briefly and brilliantly into the wider 

areas of religion and morality.” (C.K.L.) 


Whiting, George W., “The Cleopatra Rug 
Scene: Another Source,” Shaw Review, 
3:15-7, January, 1960. 

Shaw’s “version of the Cleopatra-rug epi- 

sode is abundant proof of his exuberant 
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and undisciplined fancy, which was ~. 
ulated by Plutarch’s life and perhap ps 
Gerome’s celebrated painting. (CEL) 


SPANISH LITERATURE 

Grupp, William J., “Two Representatives 
of the Rising Young Generation of 
Spanish Novelists: Jose Luis Castillo 
Puche and Ignacio Aldecoa,” Kentuck 
Foreign Language Quarterly, 7:80-6, 
Second Quarter, 1960. 

[A brief description of selected novels by 

both of these authors.] (E.L.) 


STEPHENS, JAMES 

Martin, Augustine, “James Stephens: 
Lyric Poet,” Studies, 49:173-83, Summer, 
1960. 

“This essay covers very briefly the poet's 

earlier original poetry, and perhaps sug- 

gests in outline the philosophical trend 

of the poet’s thought.” (K.L.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 

Culbert, Taylor and John M. Violette, 
eg Stevens’ Emperor,” Criticism, 
2:38-47, Winter, 1960. 

‘*The Emperior of Ice Cream’ works 
ome a series of sharp, compact images 
to satirize the ruler of a ple whose 
values are ill-defined. It is an oblique 
but trenchant exposé of an emperor whose 
dicta are devoid of wisdom. . . .” (J.P.H.) 


Doggett, Frank, “Abstraction and Wallace 
Stevens,” Criticism, 2:23-37, Winter, 
1960. 

“Stevens’ usual plan for cognition in a 

poem is to use an abstraction as an over- 

all expository scheme and then within 
that scheme to move from one idea to 
another. . . . His subsidiary ideas do not 
elaborate the over-all idea; they elaborate 
its emotional implications.” (J.P.H.) 


Gollin, Richard M., “Wallace Stevens: 
The Poet in Society,” Colorado Quar- 
terly, 9:47-58, Summer, 1960. 

Gollin “explore[s] some of the principles 

underlying Stevens’ poetry, his private 

act of faith, and . . . suggest[s] some of 
the ways the social situation in which he 
worked and wrote gave these principles 
shape, a present meaning, and a present 
value.” (J.N.P.) 


STRINDBERG, AUGUST 

Johnson, Walter, “Strindberg and the 
Danse Macabre,” Modern Drama, 3:8- 
15, May, 1960. 

The Dance of Death I and The Dance of 

Death II ave “dramatically and theatrical- 
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ly among the very best plays in modern 
drama.” (C.K.L.) 


THEORY OF LITERATURE 
Bodkin, Maud., “Literature and the Indi- 
vidual Reader,” Literature and Psy- 
cholocy, 10:39-44, Spring, 1960. 
There are certain factors which color a 
reader’s experience with literature. For 
example, the “‘music’ in the poetry of 
Milton, as in passages of Shakespearean 
tragedy, helps to carry the archetypal sig- 
nificance of the poem,” and belief in the 
New Testament as a document of Chris- 
tian faith influences the manner in which 
one regards death in other poems and 
tragedies. (J.M.D.) 


TOLSTOY, LEO 

Fedin, Konstantin, “The Genius of Tol- 
stoy,” Atlantic Monthly, 205:85-6, June, 
1960. 

A basic device Tolstoy used in creating 

images was to test the hero’s moral value 

at the decisive point of life and death. 

He represented a Russian school of lit- 

erary art with a world-wide appeal be- 

cause he treated universal man. From 

this school, Soviet literature draws its 


understanding and inspiration. (W.E.K.) 


TRILLING, LIONEL 

Frohock, W. M., “Lionel Trilling and the 
American Reality,” Southwest Review, 
45:224-32, Summer, 1960. 

Trilling’s work, including his novel, has a 
“unity of concern. . . . He is forever ask- 

ing the same questions.” His weakness, 

emphasized by his consciousness of cul- 

tural phenomena, is that “his perspective 

on the culture of the United States seems 

to be curiously foreshortened.” (J.P.H.) 


VALERY, PAUL 
Adorno, Theodor W., “Valérys Ab- 
weichungen,” Die Neue Rundschau, 71: 
1-38, No. 1, 1960. 
Valéry’s Rhumbs and Piéces sur l’art rep- 
resent opposite poles of the _lyricist’s 
prose. Thus ideas of which he seems co- 
quettishly ashamed may be contrasted 
with official declarations made at exhibi- 
tions. Between these poles the path may 
be discerned which eventually brought 
Baudelaire’s successor into the Academy. 
(R.H.L.) 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 

Beebe, Maurice, and Erin Marcus, “Criti- 
cism of Robert Penn Warren: A Select- 
ed Chaecklist,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
6:83-8, Spring, 1960. 





A selected bibliography divided into gen- 
eral studies, poetry, and. fiction. (D.E.W.) 


Berner, Robert, “The Required Past: 
‘World Enough and Time,’” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 6:55-64, Spring, 1960. 

In Warren’s novels, the relationship of 

characters with their fathers (the father 

being a metaphor for “time, for the past, 
for an awareness of man’s place in relation 
to the past and the future”) is related to 
their achievement of identity and self- 
knowledge. Though man must recognize 
and accept the evil of the past, he must 
not surrender to this evil. (D.E.W.) 


Carter, Everett, “The ‘Little Myth’ of 
Robert Penn Warren,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 6:3-12, Spring, 1960. 

The entire body of Warren's fiction, be- 
fore and after Brother to Dragons, is 
concerned with an analysis of the history 
of America and Americans in terms of the 
struggle between the “world” of prag- 
matic, optimistic, chastened secular faith 
and the succession of pure “ideas” by 
which individual Americans have tried to 
live when the world of their cultural as- 
sumptions has seemed inadequate. 

(D.E.W.) 


Casper, Leonard, “Journey to the In- 
terior: ‘The Cave,’" Modern Fiction 


Studies, 6:65-72, Spring, 1960. 


Like recurring submarine images, the 
caves in Warren’s work are symbols of a 
characteristic desire to be unborn—to be 
relieved of time and eternity. As such, 
they are contrary to any concept of caves 
as a place of sanctified encounter. In 
World Enough and Time, Warren was 
unprepared to explore fully the still- 
buried meaning of his many-chambered 
symbol; however, in The Cave, Warren 
fully explores the symbol. (D.E.W.) 


Davis, Joe, “Robert Penn Warren and 
the Journey to the West,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 6:73-82, Spring, 1960. 

In five of Warren’s novels, there is an 
episode in which one of the characters 
heads west. After the hero encounters the 
West, he changes. In each of the five nar- 
ratives, the journey to the West results 
in a notable discovery by the person in- 
volved: that there is never any simple re- 
treat of escape from a situation and that 
the West itself offers no salvation. 

(D.E.W.) 


Kerr, Elizabeth M., “Polarity of Themes 
in ‘All the King’s Men,” Modern Fic- 


tion Studies, 6:25-46, Spring, 1960. 
“The elaborate counterpoint of themes in 
All the King’s Men greatly enhances the 
dramatic quality of the novel by a basic 
scheme of polarity that not only inten- 
sifies the conflict and heightens the char- 
acter contrasts but also invests individuals 
and their struggles with universal signifi- 
cance. .. . The total meaning centers in 
the necessity of assuming responsibility 
and acknowledging guilt, thereby accept- 
ing evil as an inevitable part of fife. yen 
(D.E.W.) 


Longley, — Lewis, Jr., “‘At Heaven's 
Gate’: e Major Themes,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 6:13-24, Spring, 1960. 

At Heaven’s Gate is Warren’s most im- 

portant work of fiction. All the themes 

which appear in his earlier works are in 
this novel but are subordinated to the 
one great theme—that of the struggle of 
the individual soul to discover and es- 
tablish who and what it is. (D.E.W.) 


Rathbun, John W., “Philosophy, ‘World 
Enough and Time,’ and the Art of the 
Novel,” Modern Fiction Studies, 6:47- 
54, Spring, 1960. 

World Enough and Time is a novel ‘of 

ideas which largely determine the novel's 

structure and form. The answer to the 
problem of the nature of justice is that 
justice must be sought through expiation 

and the embracing of guilt. There is a 

recognition of the unity of all human 

activity under one sovereign moral law, 
and an ever-present fear of death. 

(D.E.W.) 


WAUGH, EVELYN 
Dyson, .A. E., “Evelyn Waugh and the 
Mysteriously Disappearing Hero,” Criti- 
cal Quarterly, 2:72-9, Spring, 1960. 
Though “Waugh is not a great writer” 
due to his lack of “deep human concern” 
and because he never extends “our 
awareness of why people are as they are” 
(inhibiting rather than creating passion), 
his realism in the “realm of sophisticated 
and well-educated worthlessness,” which 
should not be overlooked by any “theory 
of man,” will save his work from ever 
being “wholly neglected.” (J.N.P.) 


WEST, NATHANAEL 

Tibbetts, A. M., “The Strange Half-World 
of Nathanael West,” Prairie Schooner, 
34:8-14, Spring, 1960. 

Some critical balance is necessary in the 

re-evaluation of Nathanael West's novels. 

Although Miss Lonelyhearts is an almost 
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perfect tightly-structured tour de force, 
West's novels suffer from his failure to 
create recognizable people in recognizable 
situations. The result is the creation of 
only a “half-world,” which West himself 
recognized as his limitation. (D.E.W.) 


WILDE, OSCAR 

Ganz, Arthur, “The Divided Self in the 
Society Comedies of Oscar Wilde,” 
Modern Drama, 3:16-23, May, 1960. 

In the “society comedies,” Oscar Wilde 

“denies the existence of evil and 

and maintains that the only realities are 

ugliness and beauty.” On the one hand, 

Wilde accepts the society he portrays and 

on the other he disdains that society. 

(C.K.L.) 


WILLIAMS, TENNESSEE 

Sagar, K. M., “What Mr. Williams Has 
Made of D. H. Lawrence,” Twentieth 
Century, 168:143-54, August, 1960. 

Sex for Lawrence is a healthy and regen- 

erative force; for Williams, sex and life 

are impure, and sterility is ultimately en- 

dorsed in his plays. (K.L.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 
Adams, Hazard, “Yeatsian Art and Mathe- 
matical Form,” Centennial Review, 
4:70-88, Winter, 1960. 
In Yeats’ view the artist is greater than the 
mathematician because he creates the 
the object not the plan; “the artist makes 
the numbers conv: with an imitation 
of life as we know it,” and Yeats found 
this a greater triumph than the “earthy, 
but for that reason imperfect” Pytha- 
gorean mathematics. (W.GF.) 


Allen, James L., Jr., “Her Vision in the 
Wood,” Explicator, Volume 18, No. 45, 
May, 1960. 

Both the protagonist’s body and _ her 

former love have been her “heart's victim 

and its torturer.” (B.K.) 


Bradford, Curtis, “Yeats’s Byzantium 
Poems: A Study of Their Development,” 
PMLA, 75:110-25, March, 1960. 

Bradford presents the background of the 

composition of the Byzantium ms; 

Yeats’s own comment upon them; and the 

succeeding drafts of both poems, with 

commentary. He concludes that both 
ms “are deeply concerned with unity 
of Being, and with the achievement of 

Unity of Being through art.” (B.K.) 


Empson, William, “Mr. Wilson on the 
Byzantium Poems,” A Review of Eng- 
lish Literature, 1:51-6, July, 1960. 

F. A. C. Wilson in W. B. Yeats and Tra- 

dition ignores the “story” in the By- 

zantium poems, the real action of which 

“is rather saltily in this world.” (W.G.F.) 


Gose, Elliot B., Jr., ““The Lyric and the 
Philosophic in Yeats’ Calvary,” Modern 
Drama, 2:370-7, February, 1960. 

“The su ions which we find in Calvary 

have behind them not only points which 

we can feel instinctively if we see the 
play or read it carefully, but a philosophic 
theme in terms of Yeats’ system. The re- 
sult is a lyric compression and a tension 
of ideas which is characteristic of his art.” 
(C.K.L.) 


Hauserman, H.W., “W. B. Yeats and W. 
J. Turner,” English Studies, 40-233-41, 
August, 1959. 

The explanations by W. B. Yeat’s bio- 

graphers of his change from the nineteen 

twenties into the “out-of-date Irish na- 
tionalist” of the following decade are 
hardly sufficient. Rather, the change was 

due to “the desire to bring about a 

union of poetry and music, and the op- 

position against the dominant trends in 

contemporary English verse.” (C.K.L) . 


Keith, W. J., “Yeats’s Arthurian Black 
Tower,” Modern Language Notes, 75: 
119-23, February, 1960. 

“I suggest that there is an intermediary 

Arthurian layer of meaning which acts al- 

most as a stepping-stone between the 

words on the page and the philosophical 
meanings which lie behind them.” 

(M.J.O.) 


Loftus, Richard J., “Yeats and the Easter 
Rising: A Study in Ritual,” Arizona 
Quarterly, 16:168-77, Summer, 1960. 

“Yeats fashioned from the Easter Rising 

theme a poetic ritual celebrating his con- 

ception of the national and social ideal. 

By using histrionic technique and 

imagery he stylized both the event and its 

participants.” (R.G.L.) 


Saul, George B., “Yeats’s Verse Before 
Responsibilities,” Arizona Quarterly, 
16:158-67, Summer, 1960. 

“To Yeats . . . full abandon came only 

with the growing confidence of the mature 

artist; but the capacity for it was fairly 
evident from the beginning. And so too 
was the conscious concern with sym- 


bol... .” (R.G.L.) 
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Whitaker, Thomas R., “The Dialectic of 
Yeats’s Vision of History,” Modern 
Philology, 56:100-12, November, 1959. 

Over the years Yeats developed his dia- 

lectic of history in the conviction that, as 

he once wrote, “The human mind [is] cap- 
able . . . of combining within itself all 
that is significant in human history and 
of relating that history to timeless 
reality.” (A.S.) 


Whitaker, Thomas R., “The Early Yeats 
and the Pattern of History,” PMLA, 
75:320-8, June, 1960. 


Balzac, Blake, the theosophists, Pater, 


Ibsen, Edward Carpenter, John Egling- 


ton, and Arthur Hallam, among others, 
helped the early Yeats to find alternating 
cycles in history. (B.K.) 


ZUCKMAYER, CARL 
Glade, Henry, “Carl Zuckmayer’s Theory 
of Aesthetics,” Monatshefte, 52:163-70, 
April-May, 1960. 
Zuckmayer’s theoretical works, less well- 
known than his drama, poetry, and fic- 
tion, harmonize well with the develop- 
ment of his artistic works and indeed are 
deduced from these latter. His outlook is 
pantheistic; the artist’s task is to recon- 
cile inherent dualisms through beauty or 
eros in nature. (R.H.L.) 





